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Transmission abroad. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S MANIFESTO. 


LS JOHN MANNERS, speaking at Melton on 

Tuesday, took occasion to compliment Mr. GLapsToNE 
on his attitude and language during tbe recent crisis. The 
compliment was worthy of that chivalry which once made a 
well-known politician and man of letters of the opposite 
political party describe Lord Jonny as having the most 
stainless political record of all public men of the day. How 
far it was entirely justified by facts may perhaps be a 
further question with not a few people. For instance, 
the remark that Mr. Guiapstone’s Midlothian manifesto 
“almost looks as if he had thrown off the trammels of 
“ office in order to devote his whole energies to the elec- 
“ tioneering campaign” does not come from any railing 
RassHakEH of the English Tory party, but from a foreign 
newspaper, the North German Gazette. Perhaps what some- 
body calls “ the blunt simplicity of the honest German” is not 
so very far out in this matter; and, if so, the conduct 
and language which Lord Joun Manners, in the abundance 
of his courtesy, praises so generously assume a rather 
different appearance. It is both curious and interesting to 
observe the horror with which some good people look on 
reflections, however natural, such as that of the North 
German Gazette. Some of them apparently act on the prin- 
ciple that they love Mr. Guapstong, and that everybody 
who does not love him must be wicked and wrong. Others 
go avowedly on the scarcely less feminine principle that 
even Mr. GLADSTONE must surely be sometimes right. Both 
views appear to be equally inconsistent with a process which 
seems to be very difficult, which certainly is very seldom 
carried out—the process of simply considering every man and 
every action on his or its merits, and judging accordingly. 
For five years Mr. Guapstone and Mr. Giapstone’s acts 
have received this treatment at the hands of a few people, 
and of only a few. Lord Satissury and Lord Sauissury’s 
acts will, it is hoped, receive the same treatment, and no 
other, for the next five years—or ten, as Lord GRANVILLE 
generously suggested the other night. This treatment is no 
doubt cold-blooded to the last degree, but it seems to be 
the best calculated to attain truth in political matters; and 
truth, though never popular, is not a bad thing. 

But we have as yet no public actions of Lord Satispury’s 
to subject to the obnoxious process of judgment on their 
merits, and we have a remarkable action of Mr. GLADSTONE’s. 
To judge from the language of his most fervent admirers, 
there is almost an heroic virtue in Mr, GuapstTone’s an- 
nouncement that he is going to do his best to back 
to power. This is an agreeable instance of the kind of 
view which it is impossible for the cold-blooded person 
to take, and for not taking which he is regarded as 
a railing Rassnaken. What does Mr, GuiapsTone say? 
He was, let it be remembered, till three weeks ago Prime 
Minister of England, commanding an enormous majority in 
Parliament. Defeated, somehow or other, he refused to 
repair the defeat, resigned his post, and further refused (as 
to this there is no dispute) to resume office unless his 
opponents would first definitely refuse to take office them- 
selves. He now says that he had never anticipated asking 
re-election at Midlothian or anywhere else. “ But he is not 
“ at this moment released from his duties to the party which 
“ has trusted him, and the first of these duties is to use his 
“ strongest and most sedulous efforts to prevent anything 
“that could mar the unity and efficiency of the great in- 
“ strument which under Providence has chiefly and almost 


“ wholly made our history for the last century.” This 
phrase is characteristically indirect and verbose, and it 
contains some directly contentious matter. But fortunately 
there is no contest over what the writer meant it to 
mean. His own party accepts it as a promise on Mr. 
GLapsTone’s part to captain the Liberal party with all 
his might in the coming electoral fight. If this is not the 
meaning we are not to blame, but Mr. GLapstone’s followers, 
from Lord Rosesery (who is bubbling over with delight 
at the prospect of being still “under Mr. GiapstTone’s 
“ umbrella”) to the lowest tag-rag of the Radical press. 
The meaning being thus admitted, what conclusion except 
that of the honest German is possible? Mr. GLADSTONE as 
Prime Minister surely had ample opportunities of pre- 
venting anything which could mar, &c. He could have 
retained those opportunities if he chose, either by utilizing 
the repentance of his strangely erring flock, or by complying 
with the QueeEn’s suggestion of reconstructing his Ministry. 
He did neither. He flung the opportunities up, and has 
now embraced other opportunities which, it seems, he had 
previously not anticipated, of preventing anything that 
could mar, &c., as leader of a majority in Opposition and 
captain of a stump campaign. We do not know what the 
persons who love Mr. Giapstone may think, or what the 
persons who hold that the doctrine of averages assures him 
an occasional right action may think, or what politicians 
of the great courage and valiancy of Mr. C. T. AcLanp (who 
has just assured the electors of Cornwall that the Egyptian 
policy of the late Government was “ firm and steady, though 
it had the fault of yielding too much”) may think. But 
we know what every intelligent person who allows his in- 
telligence free play must think, and the North German 
Gazette has formulated it for us very fairly. And we doubt 
whether Lord Joun Manners’s compliment, though a most 
cheering evidence of courtesy and chivalry in these ill- 
mannered days, is in sober strictness applicable to a states- 
man who, by his own confession and the irresistible logic 
of facts, is shown to have resigned, and for a time crippled, 
the Government of his country in order to obtain an oppor- 
tunity of party electioneering with advantage. 

It must, however, have been noticed by any shrewd and 
close observer of public affairs that a certain dubiety has 
apparently come over the Liberal party as to the greatness 
of this advantage. They rejoice greatly over the renewed 
promise of Mr. Giapstone’s assistance ; but, as all but the 
foolishest of them know that there was not the slightest 
chance of losing that assistance, their joy has not the 
enthusiasm of complete surprise. Unpleasant suggestions 
are sometimes openly made, and often tacitly hinted, that 
perhaps, after all, it has been dangerous to let the Tories 
in; that perhaps, after all, the caretaker may have a will of 
his own ; that perhaps, after all, the stopgap may be rather 
apt to stick in the gap which he stops. And if we refer to 
Lord Rosrsery (bubbling as aforesaid) for the i 
grounds of comfort and joy to all good: Liberals, they are 
found to be a little vague. Exchanges of jokes with Mr. 
Batrour about the wife and the yoke of oxen are all 
very fair and very well. It is good party game to assume 
difficulties in the new Cabinet, and tell stories about its 
members, and so forth. There is legitimate ground for 
criticism in Sir H. Drummonp-Wotrr's mission to Egypt. 
But all this has very little to do with the great Liberal 
triumph of next November—with the Vizier’s daughter 
which the Liberal party has already made up its mind 
to marry and treat very cavalierly when its glass is sold 
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and its fortune made. Of the means of obtaining that 
triumph Lord Rosesery told his hearers nothing, except 
that he was going to walk under the same umbrella with 
Mr. Guapstone. He seemed to take it for granted that, 
with Mr. Gtapstone established as umbrella-bearer, the 
umbrella could not but be carried to victory. But not 
so much as a rib of this singular political instrument got 
itself named or identitied by Lord Roszpery. “The Old 
‘Man and the Old Umbrella” surely is rather a vague 
ery with which to urge the British public to rush to the 
fight. But Lord Rosrrery seems to have had no other; 
and, considering that Mr. GuapsTone has just voluntarily 
shut the umbrella up and left Lord Rosezery and his other 
adorers exposed to the cold rains of Opposition, it seems 
less inspiriting than ever. To speak with gravity, it is ex- 
tremely desirable that Englishmen should note this singular 
attitude. The Liberal speakers, unless they unite the know- 
ledge and the intelligence of Mr. C. T. Actanp,.do not rest 
their claim on the excellence of the actions of the late 
Government. They do not rest it on some dazzling pro- 
gramme of future legislation to be carried by the late Go- 
vernment -after its restoration. They rest it solely on the 
fact that they are going to have Mr. Giapstone for leader. 
And they do this immediately after Mr. GuapsTone has 
deliberately quitted the very position into which by their 
account it is their hope, and all their hope, to place him. It 
is possible, of course, that this may seem to some people 

litically desirable and reasonable. We doubt very much 
whether, if it is brought properly home to the comprehension 
of the average Englishman, the average Englishman will 
think so. At any rate the electors, not merely of Eye and 
of Launceston, but of Wakefield, do not seem to have 
thought so. 


EGYPT. 


O* the two important announcements as to the proposed 
Egyptian policy of the new Government, one is wholly, 
the other only partially, satisfactory. That a pause has been 
ordered in the insane scurry down the Nile is so good that 
it must be hoped to be true. The actual retracing of steps 
southward in the middle of summer, and before Lord 
Saxispury has had time to draw upa coherent plan for 
holding Egypt, is probably impossible ; but at least no more 
mischief than has been done need. be done. The recovery 
of Khartoum will be inevitably accomplished by whatever 
Power finally succeeds in securing Egypt, but it will pro- 
bably not be done just yet. The appointment of Sir H. 
Drummonv-Wotrr may be regarded with more mixed feel- 
ings. A great deal of nonsense, some of it quite inexcusable 
nonsense, has been talked about this appointment. The 
“Twenty Years’ Resipent 1n Ecyprt,” to whom the Zimes 
has entrusted the speaking-trumpet of large type, after attack- 
ing Sir H. Drummonp-Wotrr in a dozen paragraphs, winds 
up with one remarking that Sir Evetyn Barinc is your only 
man for Egypt. This arrangement suggests that the one 
accounts for the dozen. But the “Twenty Years’ ResipEnt’s” 
argument for Sir Eve.yn deserves to the full the uncompli- 
mentary expression used above. That Sir Everyn Barinc’s 
“ faults have been the faults of the English Government,” 
that he has “ loyally sacrificed his opinions to his instruc- 
“ tions,” that “if his advice had been followed, the condition 
“of Egypt would have been different,” is mere nonsense— 
nonsense of that peculiar kind which becomes more absurd 
the truer are its facts. If the case is as the “ Twenty YEaRs’ 
“ REsIDENT” says, Sir Evetyn Barine is utterly unfit to have 
the charge of English interestsin Egypt. For the position of 
half-Resident, half Minister, which he has occupied is not in 
the least like that of a soldier or sailor, whose duty is, it may 
be, to protest, but certainly to obey, and in whom resigna- 
tion is a kind of minor mutiny. It is much more the 
position of a legal or medical adviser, who in self-respect 
_ and in duty to his profession is alike bound to throw up 
the case if his advice is not followed. What should we 
think of a doctor or a lawyer for whom it was pleaded that 
his faults were the faults of his patient or client, that he 
loyally sacrificed his opinion to his patient’s or his client's 
will, and that if his advice had been followed the patient 
yeme here recovered his health and the client gained his 
cause 

The objection that the proposed envoy is a director of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Bank is one of those objections which 
are legitimate, but unimportant. Everybody to whom they 
are convenient makes them, everybody to whom they are 
inconvenient pooh-poohs them; and the impartial critic 


knows very well that they are purely ornaments of attack. 
The other charge, that Sir H. Drummonp- Wot rr is connected, 
if not identified, with the foolish and indecent charges which 
certain then irresponsible Tories, and certain always irre- 
sponsible Radicals, made some years ago against the KHEpive, 
has much more apparent validity. It may perhaps be the 
more appropriately dealt with here that nowhere was more 
reprobation expressed for this scandalous freak. Undoubt- 
edly it would have been better that the selected envoy should, 
if possible, have a record perfectly clear of any participation 
in any such thing. But that such participation, even if it 
had been more decided, absolutely disables an envoy, we 
cannot pretend to think. The truth is that, though Tewrik 
PasHa been perfectly loyal, as far as is known, to his 
disastrous masters the English, and though any attempt 
to throw him over, unless for causes not yet known, would 
be most unworthy, it is quite idle to pretend that he or 
any Khedive occupies the position which in the case 
of an hereditary king or even an elected president makes 
personal considerations in the selection of envoys of the 
first moment. The Khediviate can plead for itself neither 
right divine nor the popular will. It is an institution 
representing a very little and a very modern heredity, 
tempered by a great deal of extremely arbitrary selection, 
and the individual holder of the office is little more than a 
nominally permanent Governor of Egypt. That is to say, 
his position is official, not personal, and relations between 
him and an English envoy are relations between the Khedive 
and the English envoy merely, not relations between TewFr1k 
Pasna and Sir H. Drummonp-Wotrr. Both are sufficiently 
men of the world to understand this, and, unless make- 


_bates do their bad office, there need be no fear of the under- 


standing failing. 

Our own objection to the appointment is of an entirely 
different kind. We cannot see what any further missions 
to examine and report can do or for what they are wanted. 
With the Pelion of Lord Norrusroox’s results already on 
the Ossa of Lord Durrerin’s, it really seems superfluous to 
set Sir H. Drummonp-Wo rr to superimpose an Olympus 
of his own, and cumber the matter further. What ought to 
be done with Egypt in general is perfectly clear, and neither 
Sir H. Drummonp-WoLrF nor any one else can or need 
waste time in drawing up a scheme of what should be 
done in detail. Put the administration really, instead of 
nominally and half-heartedly, under English control ; dis- 
card all idea of going away in two years or twenty years or 
two hundred, if the country is not reduced to order and 
prosperity by that time ; pay the necessary debts, if it must 
be so, out of English money or on English guarantee ; never 
allow a single step to be taken affecting foreign countries 
except with the deliberate purpose of backing it up with 
the whole power of England ; simplify as much as possible 
the official staff and system; lay down a definite scheme 
for recovering gradually and economically the necessary 
parts of the abandoned territory. Thero are plenty of 
men who can be trusted with the carrying out of each 
and all of these steps on the general understanding that. 
there is to be no more shilly-shally, that what is done in 
Egypt England does it, and that foreign nations will have 
to reckon with England. Short of some such proceed- 
ing as this, no good can be done by Sir H. Drummonp- 
Wotrr or by anybody else, and we, at least, are unable to 
see how the doing of it is to be furthered by sending Sir H. 
Drummonp-Wotrr or anybody else. It is not examining 
and reporting, but doing, that is wanted in Egypt. “Shut 
“off the talking and the writing, and do”—that is the 
advice which, not only every well-wisher of Lord Sauispury’s 
Government, but every Englishman who joins patriotism to 
some knowledge of the matter, must give at the present 
moment, If Egypt has pressing debts, tax them and .pay 
them ; if she has faulty or corrupt public officers, clear 
them out and put better ones in their places; if foreign 
Consuls interfere with necessary measures, request. the 
foreign Consuls to lodge their protests and mind their own 
business; if actual force has to be resorted to, as in the 
Bosphore affair, look up the letter of the law carefully, act. 
up to that letter, and do not budge an inch from the action. 
All this is so simple as to be a truism, and yet so true that 
its simplicity is not sutlicient reason against repeating it, 
especially considering the very different course which has 
been actually pursued. If, as the “ Twenty Years’ Resipext ” 
says, Sir EvetyN Banrinc is the best man for Egypt, and if 
Sir Evetyn Barrne can and will carry such a scheme out, 
let him have room for repentance and carry it. If he 
cannot or will not, and Sir H. Drummonp-Wotrr can and 
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-will, by all means let Sir H. Drummonp-Wourr take Sir 
-Eve.yn’s bishopric. But, if we are to go on with Sir 
Evetyn loyally sacrificing his opinions to his instructions, 
and Sir Henry loyally obeying his instructions by recording 
his opinions on large sheets. of official paper and sending 
them home, we own that the prospect inspires us with very 
dittle enthusiasm. We may not, and no doubt shall not, 
have a repetition of the grosser and more intolerable 
-seandals of the Gladstonian policy. We shall not leave 
another Sinkat to its fate, or throw another Gorpon to the 
lions, or break open another Besphore office without ascer- 
taining the simple facts of the law, or advise a suspension of 
the Sinking Fund without apparently having the least idea 
of what would come next. But we shall make little positive 
\progress in the reorganization of Egypt, in the establish- 
ment of English influence, and in the defeat of foreign 
intrigue. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S TETRARCHY. 


eh substance of an article in the Fortnightly Review on 
‘Local Government and Ireland” may be attributed 
‘to Mr. CuamBertain without discourtesy, though it may 
perhaps be rather inspired than written by himself. The 
writer, who considerable literary skill, evidently 
intends that his essay should be attributed to the politician 
‘who has expressed the same opinions in recent speeches ; 
but those who remember an article in the same magazine, 
signed “G.,” will be on their guard against undue credulity. 
If the present advocate of a Tetrarchy is another person, 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN will not disclaim his agreement with sug- 
gestions which must in that case have been borrowed from 
himself. Although there is no other ambiguity in the article, 
the writer oddly leaves it in doubt whether he would 
divide the United Kingdom among four or among five Local 
Governments. His ents seem to apply to all the 


great divisions of the country ; but there is no direct pro- 


posal of a State Legislature for England. On the whole, it 
would seem that the essayist only proposes to unite in the 
hands of the existing English municipalities and of the 
future County Boards all the functions which are now dis- 
tributed among School Boards, Boards of Guardians, and 
other local authorities. The question is fairly open to 
argument ; but it must be remembered that Parliament has 
deliberately separated the duties and powers which Mr. 
‘CHAMBERLAIN proposes to combine. ‘“ We are,” it is true, 
.“ confronted at every turn by a threefold chaos of area, rate, 
“* and authority”; but for the invidious term “chaos” it 
would be more accurate to substitute “ division,” and the 
school-rate is not separately levied. There is no obvious 
reason why every member of a School Board should also 
undertake the office of a Town Councillor, for which he 
may perhaps have neither aptitude nor inclination. Great 
‘Corporations have already quite enough to do without adding 
to their labours the management of schools and the adminis- 
‘tration of the Poor-Law. It may beinferred from the general 
scope of the essay, if not from any special passage, that the 
Imperial Parliament is still to manage all the English 
business which may transcend the competence of Corpora- 
tions and County Boards. Some surprise will be caused by 
the dissent of the writer from Sir W. Harcourt’s scheme 
for the government of the metropolis. As he justly ob- 
serves, the Bill “involves an immense centralization” ; and 
Mr. CaamBeRLAIn or his interpreter prefers the alternative 
_plan of separate councils for all the Parliamentary divisions 
with a central body formed, like the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, by delegation from the district Councils. He 
assumes that the police is to be in the hands of the central 
Council, to the imminent danger of peace and order. It 
may be true that a Council chosen by secondary election 
would be more safely entrusted with the command of a 
_great force than a Corporation elected on Sir W. Harcourt’s 
plan ; but the withdrawal of the control of the police from 
the Government would be a wanton and ruinous blunder. 
_. The parts of the essay which relate to England have 
little to do with the writer’s main purpose, and the same 
may be said of a capricious proposal to confer on Scotland 
and even on Wales a kind of provincial autonomy. Neither 
Scotland nor Wales has at any time desired a little Parlia- 
ment of its own. The Scotch have their own law, adminis- 
tered by their own Courts, and they are likely soon to enjoy 
the ornamental appendage of a Secretary of State to 
perform a part of the functions which are already discharged 
without inconvenience by the Lord Advocate. Wales, with 
‘one-fourth of the population of London, has no peculiarities 


-or special needs to justify the establishment of a separate 
Legislature. For several centuries the Principality has been 
governed asa part of England. All parts of it are nearer 
than Cornwall or Northumberland to London, and North 
Wales is in the immediate neighbourhood of the populous 
Midland and Northern districts. In those of Wales 
where the ancient language is spoken, the population, 
though naturally intelligent, is extraordinarily ignorant and 
prejudiced. An attempt to stereotype narrow provincialism 
is a singular kind of p The improvement of Wales 
can only be effected by the gradual removal of all dis- 
tinction between Welsh and English opinion and custom. 
It is obvious that, if Mr. CuamBertatn had not thought it 
desirable to disguise a political movement as an application 
of a general principle, he would have left Scotland and 
Wales to take care of themselves, while he boldly suggested 
the concession to Ireland of practical independence. If there 
had been agitators who were also Fortnightly Reviewers 
at the time when the English kingdom superseded the 
Heptarchy, some of them might perhaps have recommended 
the detachment of Wessex from Mercia, with the ulterior 
object of reviving a separate Government in Northumbria. 


Real or professed enthusiasm for the extension of local 
government in Ireland is at present loudly expressed by 
Radical orators, and by some who are scarcely Radical. 
Nothing is easier than to hold up to ridicule the anoma- 
lies of the Grand Jury system of administration, and 
few of the reformers appear to have heard of the Pre- 
sentment Sessions. County Boards elected by household 
suffrage and invested with large powers of rating look 
more symmetrical on paper. There can be no doubt that, 
whatever may be the case with the rank and file of the 
party, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN thoroughly understands both the 
present practice and the system which he would establish in 
its stead. He: is probably well aware that the Boards of 
Guardians, who are the most popular in constitution of all 
Irish authorities, apply portions of the rates to the aid of 
contumacious tenants, and sometimes to the support of 
notorious agrarian offenders. There is no doubt that the 
County Boards will act for many purposes as branches of 
the National League, and that they will systematically 
sacrifice the rights of the landowners to the supposed in- 
terests of the majority of their constituents. If they or 
any central body by which they may be represented are 
allowed to administer the police, the supposed guardians of 
public order will be organized and commanded by the 
perpetrators and accomplices of crime. The County Boards 
will be the instruments of the most oppressive tyranny, 
and their members will enjoy perfect immunity from all 
the penal consequences of proceedings which will cease to 
be illegal. This scheme of internal government has often 
been described by Mr. Guapstonz as the main object of his 

litical aspirations. It is no wonder that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
is still more active in his efforts to destroy the remaining 
securities for liberty and property in Ireland. 

As a system of County Boards may probably be estab- 
lished in England, it is perhaps useless to protest against 
the pedantic fallacy of uniform legislation for all parts of the - 
United Kingdom. The more startling proposal of a National 
Council for Ireland was first made by Mr. CuamBer.arn in 
his Islington speech; and it is now reproduced in fuller 
detail by himself or by the literary exponent of his opinions. 
His extravagant invective against the present Irish Govern- 
ment, which is described as “ the Castle,” is also faithfully 
repeated.. The English employed in Ireland are, as before, 
stigmatized under the name of foreigners; and it is not 
thought necessary to mention that all the agents of the Ad- 
ministration are, with few exceptions, full-blooded Irishmen. 
“ The entire system of rural police, known in Ireland as the 
“ Constabulary force, and numbering about thirteen thou- 
* sand men, is under the control of a Commissioner, who is 
“appointed by the Castle.” Hereafter, it would seem, the 
Constabulary, composed exclusively of Irishmen, is to be 
under the control of the National Council or Home Rule 
Parliament, forming the nucleus of an army which would 
be employed in extorting from England entire independence 
and separation. In the meantime “the whole country is 
“ under the dominion of an alien race.” Nearly the same 
words are habitually used by Mr. Parnett, Mr. Heaty, 
Mr. Davirr, and Archbishop Croxe. The Radical leader 
who hopes to direct the policy of England uses the lan- 
guage and perhaps shares the aspirations of the professed 
and irreconcilable enemies of his country. The powers 
of the National Council are, of course, to be nominally 


subject: to certain limitations; but Mr. CuamBer.ary him- 
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self can scarcely believe that its leaders would submit to 
‘any restrictions which might be imposed by the letter of 


the law. “If they exceeded their functions they would 
“be liable to be brought to book on application to the 
“High Court in their respective countries.” If the ab- 
surd fiction of Scotch and Welsh autonomy is still main- 
tained, it may be remarked that there is no High Court in 
either part of the kingdom, nor indeed has the Judicature 
Act been extended to Ireland. It is easy to imagine the 
storm which would be raised in an Irish National Council if 
it were served with an injunction from a court of law to 
restrain its proceedings. “A separate Parliament would 
“ add little to the practical advantages already obtained.” 
It is true that a separate Parliament would have been prac- 
tically created. The tacit assumption that the American 
Constitution will have been transplanted to Ireland may 


‘perhaps indicate another authorship than that of a practised 


litician. 

The Nationalists have, in the first instance, declined to 
welcome Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s conversion to their doctrines ; 
and, indeed, they vituperate their new ally almost as rudely 
as if they were insulting a Lord Lieutenant. It would be 


‘difficult and unprofitable to ascertain their motives. 


Perhaps they are jealous of an interloper and plagiarist ; 
more probably they desire to guard themselves against the 
plausible _- ion of complicity. Nothing would be easier 
than for . PaRNELL, after making terms with Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, to silence their noisy pack of journalists. 
If Mr. CHamBERLaIn’s agitation should succeed, there is no 
doubt of a renewal of the relations which existed when 
he was the chief negotiator on the part of the late Go- 
vernment of the Kilmainham Treaty. On that occasion it 
will be remembered that Mr. CHamBERLain accidentally 
omitted when he read the correspondence in the House of 
Commons its most important clause. Mr, ParNe.i was, in 
consideration of the other terms of the contract, to support 
the Liberal party. The Liberal or Radical party now bids 
higher for his support, and, sooner or later, the overture 
will be accepted. The present use of strong language will 
not prevent a future reconciliation— 


Amantium ire amoris integratio. 


It was hardly worth the while of Mr. CHamBERvain or 
Sir Cartes D1:ke to profess a wish to collect information 
as the pretext for their intended visit to Ireland. Such in- 
quirers take with them the conclusions which are to be 
ostensibly forced upon them ; and, indeed, Mr, CHAMBERLAIN 
has candidly enumerated the evils and their remedies 
before he has set foot on the Irish shore. It is impossible 
to foresee the effect of his new agitation on the English 
elections. He agrees with Mr. TreveLyan that the English 
democracy cares only for domestic policy, repudiating the 
noble responsibilities which were undertaken and dis- 
charged by the more ambitious constituencies of the past. 
It is uncertain whether Home Rule will be regarded as a 
domestic question, and whether an undisguised appeal to 
the Irish electors in English boroughs may not lose more 
votes than it gains. 


ADMIRAL HORNBY’S SQUADRON, 


y os experiment in Bantry Bay has ended much as was 
foreseen. It was probable from the first that torpedo- 


‘boats would have no chance of overcoming the defences 


placed round the squadron at anchor in Berehaven. In 
actual warfare the fire of Admiral Wuyte’s squadron would 
have sunk every one of its feeble assailants in ten minutes. 
There is a considerable probability that even if the torpedo- 
boats had been able to reach the boom undiscovered they 
could not have got overit. Sham-fights of this kind, and 
of every kind, are as a matter of course inaccurate copies 
of real warfare. If the leading boats of Admiral Hosxins’s 
flotilla had been sunk by the fire of the ships at anchor, 
their followers would have been much less eager to push on 
than they were on Monday night. The most intrepid of the 
adventurous sub-lieutenants and midshipmen who drove 
their boais on to the boom, and by dint of tomahawks and 
main strength forced them on to it or over it, would have 
either gone to the bottom at an early period in the fight, or 
would have seen cause not to try the impossible. Sub- 
lieutenants and midshipmen are a co breed, but 
they are made of flesh and blood like the rest of humanity. 
In actual warfare, too, the attacking squadron would not 
have chosen a fine clear night for its advance. But when 
every allowance is made, the sham-fight in Berehaven seems 


to have been made as like the real thing as ible. The 
navy enjoys the good fortune of doing its work out of reach 
of mobs of spectators, and is infinitely less limited by 
fictions than the army. One thing is very clearly proved by 
the fight, and that is the comparative harmlessness of the 
torpedo. The comparison is not so much between the 
torpedo and other weapons of war, as between what had been 

rophesied of it and what it appears actually likely to do. 
That it isa formidable instrument under certain circum- 
stances nobody doubts ; but it can be guarded against by a 
sharp look-out and crushed by artillery-fire. The fact that 
a fleet which had sought refuge in harbour from a superior 
force would not have time to construct such an elaborate 
boom as defended Admiral Wuyrte’s squadron does not tell 
in favour of the attack, since a much weaker barrier would 
have been sufficient as far as the torpedoes are concerned. 
Neither does the fineness of the night on which the sham- 
fight took place afford any reason for arguing that the 
defence was favoured by circumstances. Bad weather, with 
mist or heavy rain, would have unquestionably made it 
much less easy for Admiral Wuyrte’s look-out to detect 
their assailants, but it would have proportionately increased 
the dangers and difficulties of the attacking side. Besides 
proving that a good look-out and good gunnery will be as 
valuable as ever in naval warfare, the experiment of Monday 
affords some reason for believing that a fleet at anchor in 
an unfortified harbour will again have the superiority. 
Until the battles of Camperdown and the Nile, it had 
always been thought that this was an exceptionally favour- 
able position for giving battle. After the great feats of 
Duncan and Netson the opposite opinion prevailed ; but, 
considering how enormously the power of artillery has been 
developed, and that a fleet at anchor will be able to use 
torpedo-mines, it seems not improbable that naval officers 
may come back to the old view. 


inst the success of Admiral Wayrte’s squadron in re- 
pelling the torpedo-boats must be put the ease with which 
the Polyphemus broke the boom. If this experiment is to 
be accepted as a proof of what would have happened in a 
real engagement, it would seem that no defence ships at 
anchor can construct for themselves will be of any use 
against a heavy ironclad. Not the least noteworthy of this 
vessel’s achievements was the ease with which she seems to 
have avoided the torpedoes launched at her. By dint of 
clever steering her captain contrived to get out of the way 
of all but one of these dreaded weapons, and the torpedo 
which did touch, struck at an angle and glanced off. So far 
it may be taken as proved that smart seamanship and a cool 
head will go far to counteract the malignant ingenuity of 
science. But while it is always pleasant to find that the 
service which contains the best men will continue to have an 
advantage over those which can only make good machines, 
it would be going too far to conclude that the feat of the 
Polyphemus proves very much. It cannot have been dif- 
ficult for so heavy a vessel to break through any boom of 
spars and hawsers, and then the Polyphemus was only under 
a fire of imaginary bullets, and there were no mines to go 
off under her keel. What Captain Jerrrey did prove was 
that English naval officers have not lost their old qualities. 
of promptitude and resource, and it was much to have 
that shown again when the navy is seldom thought of 
except in connexion with the blunders of the Admiralty. 
As the cruise of Admiral Hornsy’s squadron proceeds, 
other problems of modern naval warfare will be —— 
to something like the test of experience. What 
been done as yet, interesting as it is, forms only a small 
part of what the squadron was formed todo. The evolu- 
tions in Bantry Bay go to show that in the future as in the 
past the tiresome work of bloc!ading will form a large, if 
not the largest, part of the duues of a fleet in war time. 
Before Admiral Hornsy’s ships return to Portsmouth, some 
attempt is to be made, according to the original plan of the 
cruise, to discover what a naval battle fought by ironclads 
will be like. Up to the present this question has not re- 
ceived any answer which has been satisfactory to more than 
a very small proportion of naval officers. The one thing 
certain is that they differ profoundly on almost every pos- 
sible point. It is even possible that the operations in 
Bantry Bay may serve to introduce a new subject of dis- 
pute. The virtues of the so-called zareba have so struck 
some of the officers present that we hear of a scheme to 
supply every squadron engaged in active operations with a 
specially-constructed defence of the kind, which is to be 
carried in a ship set aside for the purpose. This proposal, 
which is not altogether original, for Admiral Hopart Paswa 
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had already suggested something of the sort, must presumably 
have something to recommend it; but itis not easy to see 
in what its merits consist. The advocates of this new 
kind of armament insist on its merits as a means of securing 
a fleet at sea from night attacks. They seem, however, to 
overlook the fact that if a squadron is to devote the last 
hours of daylight to putting a boom down, and the first to 
taking it up, naval warfare will become an exceedingly slow 
business, A fleet which stops every night to shut itself in 
a prison of spars, wire-cable, and gun-cotton will be slower 
in getting across the Atlantic than a sailing collier. It is 
to be presumed that the boom is particularly meant to be 
used in front of a hostile port as a defence against the 
attack of the squadron to be watched. If it was so used no 
t sagacity is required to foresee what would happen. The 
ockaded fleet would simply wait till the force supposed to 
be watching it was well tucked up for the night, and would 
then stand to sea with the absolute certainty of being able 
to show a clean pair of heels long before its enemy could 
get out of his own ban It is to be hoped that 
nothing more will be heard of this portable zareba. There 
is already far too much division and subdivision in our fleet. 
As things are going it will soon become impossible to 
collect a squadron of which all or even the majority of the 
vessels can be used together. Every naval force stands a 
considerable chance of being hampered in all its operations 
by having to look after a little convoy of transports carrying 
real or supposed necessaries. The best defences of a fleet 
will always be its own speed of movement and smartness of 
look-out. 

In the course of these very evolutions we have already 
seen what a nuisance a special vessel may become when 
taken from the exact spot she was built for. The “ River” and 
“Rendel” gunboats have caused annoying delay, and have 
been a s' e of helplessness. The cruise was designed 
to test the manceuvring and fighting power of every type of 
war ship in our navy, and it has effected its object most 
thoroughly as regards these types. It has shown that they 
cannot go more than three knots an hour on water rougher 
than a mill-pond, except when they are in charge of a tug. 
They had to go creeping along the Channel coast from road 
to road, till at Penzance Staff-Commander Hoskins lost 
patience, and took them in tow of the Seahorse. It is sur- 
prising that he kept his impatience in check so long. A 
naval officer moos pate eae 4 get sick of a vessel which is of 
no use unless wind and water can be carefully arranged for 
its convenience. No doubt these gunboats were not de- 
signed for ocean cruisers, but craft built for coast defence 
have got out to China before now, and these brand- 
new inventions might at least have been made efficient 
enough to go with reasonable rapidity from port to port. 
If they cannot do that, they will Be ‘useless whenever 
the necessity for concentrating them on a given point 
arises. After all, the first business of a ship, big or little, 
is to move about on salt water. It would be improper to 
pronounce any opinion on the accident to the Leander till 
the decision of the court-martial on Captain Duniop and 
his officers has been published. -The disabling of this vessel 
is the most serious blot on the general success of the 
Squadron of Evolutions hitherto. It is certainly a serious 
misfortune, but Captain Duntop is entitled to some con- 
sideration till it is proved that his vessel struck through his 
fault. He was navigating in dangerous waters and under 

ing circumstances in obedience to command. A very great 
authority laid down the rule that a captain who is nervously 
chary of his ship will never do anything considerable in 
war, and it is possible that Captain Duntor may be free 
from blame. If the operations of Admiral Hornsy’s fleet 
are not a close copy of war, they need never have been 
undertaken. 


BURGLARS, CATS, AND REVOLVERS. 


T is good news, as far as it goes, that the magistrates of 
Essex have made an order, with the sanction of the 
Home Office, for arming with revolvers the police who do 
duty at night in the neighbourhood of Epping Forest and 
the surrounding districts. Whether we have Sir Wittiam 
Haxrcovrt or Sir Ricnarp Cross to thank for the “ sanction ” 
is a matter of comparatively little importance, which our 
readers may decide for themselves as their political sym- 
pathies may dictate. The Essex magistrates were probably 
moved to their resolution by the story of the man Leg, who 
was recently hanged for the murder of Inspector Simmons 


at Romford. There can be little doubt that this crime 
would have been prevented if the police had been provided 
with firearms. It must add immensely to the comfort of 
shooting at an inspector if you know that he cannot fire 
back under any circumstances. To aim straight with a 
revolver, especially a revolver that goes comfortably into 
the pocket, is not easy at the best of times, but it will 
become far more difficult when the target is provided with a 
revolver as well. It ought to be understood that the police 
should not use their weapons merely to facilitate arrest, but 
only to save themselves from attack. If this qualification is 
observed, and the police bear in mind that their position as 
constables will not excuse them from responsibility for 
unnecessary shooting, nothing but good need come from the 
Essex experiment. The temptation to persons engaged in 
felonious pursuits to make themselves practically safe from 
arrest on the spot, by the employment of those resources of 
civilization with which they know their opponent is not 
supplied, has proved too strong to be overcome by the fact 
that the shooting of or at policemen by criminals has _—_ 
been punished by the judges with the greatest severity. It 
is, therefore, clearly wise to remove it by putting the com- 
batants on a level. They may not hit each other often, but 
the burglar will be much less likely to begin the firing when 
he knows that he is at least as likely to be shot by his 
adversary as to shoot him. 

It seems, indeed, quite possible that the police revolver, 
if it becomes general, may extirpate the felonious revolver 
altogether. There is nothing that your thief, ter, or 
other villain of the brutal type, dislikes so much as being 
hurt. He likes to commit crimes which enable him to spend 
most of his time in idleness, and he likes to do anything not 
too difficult or dangerous which will render crime easier to 
commit or punishment easier to avoid, such as shooting or 
stabbing a man who has no better protection than a blwe 
coat, a short stick, and the majesty of the law. But he 
does not, any more than the little boy in CaLveRLey’s 
ballad, “ like a few holes in his skin.” And this, indeed, is 
the whole secret of dealing with criminals of this sort, 
whose existence is apprehended in the neighbourhood of 
Epping. If the unhappy Les had had any reason to look 
forward to treatment of that sort, his victim would probably 
be alive to this day. And there are two ways in which this 
general truth may be translated into action so as to affect 
the violent criminal. You may discourage him from saving 
himself trouble by the commission of murder by giving him 
a chance of being shot. But you may also discourage him 
from committing the crimes whjch bring him in danger of 
arrest by putting him.in peril of being fi . By the 
present law the only adult criminals who can be sentenced 
to be flogged are those who combine the robbery of property 
with some degree of supplementary violence to the person. 
It is fair to the judges to say that when they can flog brutal 
offenders of this class they generally do; but they cannot 
do so quite as often as the moral merits of the occasion 
would seem to require it. It ought to be in the discretion 
of the judge to include a flogging in the sentence whenever 
the element of undisciplined violence is present in the com- 
mission of a crime. it was made an offence punishable 
with the lash, not to use only, but to be provided with, 
deadly weapons for the purpose either of accomplishing 
crime or of escaping from arrest, it would be a serious and 
valuable discouragement to the adoption of such methods, 
and in consequence to the sort of crime which, as the ad- 
ministration of the law becomes more efficient, it becomes 
increasingly difficult to perpetrate in their absence. 

There are various reasons for thinking that we are re- 
per wane from the morbid reaction of undue leniency to 
criminals which ensued, in the second quarter of the present 
century, pg the discovery that our penal laws, as they 
stood in statute-book, were a great deal too harsh. 
Many people still believe that there is something barbarous 
in punishments which affect life or limb. They forget 
that the reason why larceny and robbery flourished in 

ite of being capital offences was that in practice only 

very worst offenders were hanged, and the rest prac- 
tically went unpunished. The essential thing that the 
Reformed Parliament did to the criminal law was to 
make it comparatively certain in its operation, The 
relaxation of severity was more apparent than real, and 
was probably continually being carried too far from that 
time down to 1861. At present the practice of hanging in 
private, and the occurrence from time to time of crimes 
such as that of Lerroy, which appealed vividly to the pub- 
lic imagination, have almost put an end to the agitations 
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there used to be against capital punishment. Even at | 
‘Leicester we do not hear of an Anti-Gallows Society. 
CunnincHamM and Burton had an extremely narrow escape 
of the proper punishment for high treason being revived 
for their benefit, and if it had been no one would have com- 
plained. And it is not improbable that before very long 
some Bill may be passed through Parliament which will 
seriously affect many of our most energetic criminals in 
their only sensitive quarter. 

It is gratifying to note that, while the lives of the police 
are being cared for in Essex, their personal comfort is being 
judiciously looked after in Somerset. There, it appears 
from the letter of a correspondent in the Standard, the men 
are furnished with light tunics for summer wear, instead of 
the thick ones which are appropriate enough on winter 
nights. It is just.as well to recognize the wide variations 
of temperature of which our climate can boast. It is certain 
that on any ordinary July or August day a policeman in 
serge will be able to run faster, jump higher, hold his prey 
tighter, and arrive at the station drier, than a corresponding 
policeman in regulation cloth. Thus increased efficiency 
will be the result of additional comfort, and the example of 
Somerset will, it may be hoped, be generally followed 
throughout the country. 


COLONIAL TARIFFS. 


HE Board of Trade Returns of the rates of import 
duties levied by foreign countries and by the Colonies 
mecessarily consist, of tabulated figures which no one is 
likely to consult except for some business purpose. The 
return of colonial duties for the present year is more than 
usually uninteresting, because, with one or two exceptions, 
there is no material change in any of the tariffs. A large 
addition to the duties on imported food, such as bacon, 
butter, cheese, and salt meat, has been made in the Cape 
and in, Natal. As there can be little exportation of such 
articles from England to South Africa, the change is only 
material as a superfluous proof that producers can generally 
defeat the legitimate resistance.of consumers. It may also 
be worth while to remark that the Crown colony of Natal 
is as much devoted to the cause of monopoly as the inde- 
pendent community of the Cape. A study of the free list 
as.it is arranged in various Colonies would plainly indicate 
the branches of industry which have for the present a local 
existence. English manufacturers of silk yarns, threads, and 
hosiery will be gratified by learning that the duties imposed 
by the Legislature of Vietoria on those articles have been 


‘repealed. It may be inferred that hosiery and the other 


liberated commodities are not made in the Colonies. An 
increase in the New Zealand duty on scented soaps proves 
that some colonial makers see their way to a competition 
with English soaps, if only the better and cheaper product 
is sufficiently handicapped. In Ceylon, which, like Natal, 
is a Crown Colony, there are additional duties on spirits. 
The Cobden Club, deviating for once into attention to its 
own proper business, is about to institute an agitation 
against high tariffs in the dependencies which are still con- 
trolled by the Colonial Office. Local producers will object 
to the reduction of tariffs not in the interest of the con- 
sumer, but for the benefit of English manufacturers; but 
in these instances the exertions of the Cobden Club may 
perhaps, if they succeed, do some little good. 

Althongh the Colonial tariffs, like those of foreign coun- 
tries, are principally framed for the purpose of protecting 
native industry, they are further recommended by the con- 
venience of raising a Customs revenue. The whole. amount 
of indirect taxes is paid by the consumer in the importing 
country, but the burden is more easily disguised than that 
of direct taxation. In early times duties on imported 
commodities were recommended to English and European 
sovereigns mainly by facility of collection, It was easier 
to levy tonnage and poundage at the outports than to 
follow the taxpayer to his home. In later times Customs 
have not been as unpopular as Excise duties, both because 
they involved less official interference and because it has 
been discovered that in some cases they gave.a pecuniary 
advantage to indigefous producers of similar commodities. 
The perverse: disregard by consumers of their own obvious 
interests seems to be incurable. The exceptional establish- 
ment of Free-trade in England has only’ been rendered 
possible by the electoral weakness of the owners and occu- 
piers of land. The majority eventually refused any longer 


to subsidize the farmers, and the manufacturers could 


not resist the application of the same rule to themselves. 
Forty years ago nearly all the great industries of the 
country were able to defy foreign competition, and the pro- 
ducers of silk goods and of some other commodities which 
had been artificially protected had not influence enough to 
rolong their monopoly. Any page of the Colonial Customs’ 
turn, taken at random, illustrates the credulity of ignorant 
communities and the audacity of producers who profit by 
their blindness. It might be supposed that in the vast 
regions of Canada it was for the interest of the inhabitants 
to cheapen the instruments of locomotion ; yet railway-cars, 
sleighs, wheelbarrows, and hand-carts are subject to an ad 
valorem duty of 30 per cent., and all other road and railway 
vehicles pay 35 per cent. In the same country watches are 
charged 25 per cent. on their value, and its shipping, which 
is third or fourth in amount among the commercial navies 
of the world, pays 20 per cent. on cordage. , 


One of the many causes of the obstinate vitality of pro- 
tectionist delusions is the encouragement which is offered to 
monopolists by the envious remonstrances of Fair-traders 
and other apologists of monopoly. The advocates of reci- 
— and of countervailing duties invariably assume that 

igh duties are desirable, if only they can be attained. 
Mr. Cospen himself, though he was the most orthodox 
of political economists, condescended in his negotia- 
tion for the famous commercial treaty to stipulate for 
some reduction of duties, as if it was a sacrifice on the 
part of the French Government. The complaint that the 
English experiment of Free-trade has failed because it has 
not been imitated involves the same fallacy. The present 
Colonial Return has already been used as a text for con- 
fused declamation on the one-sided character of the rela- 
tions between the mother-country and the Colonies. It 
is true that importation is intentionally discouraged, though 
it is fortunately not prevented. It is absurd to suppose 
that any redress would be obtained by a servile imitation 
of a preposterous policy. In general it may be said that 
no colonia! manufactures are.imported into the United 
Kingdom, and therefore a reproduction at home of colonial 
tariffs would be almost wholly inoperative. It is not im- 
probable that a majority of English farmers would welcome 
the re-enactment of the Corn Laws ; but no serious theorist 
or politician seriously regards such a measure as possible. 


It is, therefore, proposed to tax goods which are not 


really competitive, perhaps with the ulterior hope that at 
some future time similar protection may be accorded to 
agricultural produce. It is perhaps a waste of time to 
argue against a scheme so hopelessly discredited as that 
which calls itself Fair-trade. The project is so absurd that 
it has been abandoned by some of its supporters in favour 
of a more plausible scheme, The project of Colonial Fede- 
ration, which has been suggested on entirely different 
grounds, seems to have provided Fair-traders with an alter- 
native policy. 

It is gravely proposed that a Customs Union should be 
formed, comprising the possessions of the Crown in all parts 
of the world. The division of revenue in proportion to 
their respective receipts of duty would in itself be a com- 
plicated operation ; but, perhaps accountants could both deal 
with vast masses of figures and command the confidence 
of the outlying members of the Union. It would be neces- 
sary to impose uniform duties on imports to Canada, to 
Australia, and to the United Kingdom, in place of the 
wide diversity which appears on the face of the Colonial 
Returns between all of them and the simpler tariff of the 
mother-country. As many interests would be affected b 
the change, some Board or tribunal must be entrusted wit. 
the task of reconciling conflicting demands, and the final 
adjustment would require the sanction of the Imperial and 
Colonial Parliaments, or of some convention to be summoned 
for the purpose of voting either by a majority or in pro- 
portion to the trade of its constituents. It is true that 
similar difficulties were overcome when the North German 
Customs Union was established in the earlier half of the 
present century; but there was no great difference in the 
economic policy of the several German States, and they all 
shared the advantage of dispensing with an endless confu- 
sion of commercial frontiers. An English trade fedération 
would ‘involve the co abandonment of the most 
opposite systems. of ial taxation, and some artificial 
substitute must be provided for the revenue which all the 
Colonies now raise from English imports. The real object 
of eR Ue of a vague and impracticable plan is t6 
reintroduce the protective system which has been definitely 
abolished in England. As to the Customs Union of the 
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United Kingdom and the Colonies the preliminary objec- 
tion that it is impossible ought to su the necessity of 


further argument, If by some inconceivable process Parlia-. 
ment could be induced to sanction such a measure, it would 

be summarily rejected by most of the Colonies. It is at least 

equally certain that, if the Colonies were unanimous in sup- 

porting the plan, it would be scouted in England by almost, 
all sections of the community. It is difficult to imagine a 

condition of things in which the reduction or increase of an 

English duty on any import could not be effected without 

the consent of New South Wales or New Zealand. 

One of the absurdest parts of a ridiculous project is the 
exclusion of foreign corn for the benefit of colonial producers 
by means of protective duties. The Fair-traders have not 
even remembered the interests of their own clients when 
they propose free competition of wheat from Manitoba with 
domestic crops. The English farmer would quite as willingly 
be undersold by corn-growers in the States as by equally 
formidable: competitors in Canada. On the other side, the 
colonial manufacturer would be as jealous of English rivals as 
of American or French producers. It is to be regretted that 
at a time when sound economic doctrines are attacked by in- 
numerable sciolists from a more us quarter, some 
of the natural and earnest defenders of property and order 
should propound theories which are not only fantastical, but 
demonstrably false. Experience shows that some intel- 
lects, not otherwise defective, are puzzled by economical 
arguments, as some great scholars have acknowledged their 
inability to follow mathematical reasoning. In such cases a 
minority, though it may have conscientiously accepted a 
paradox, does wisely to be guided, in practical matters, by 
authority which is generally respected. In an age of faction 
excusable and honest mistakes are attributed by hostile 
agitators to unworthy motives; and a whole party finds 
itself burdened with responsibility for the opinions of a few 
eccentric members. The internal dissensions of Conserva- 
tive politicians are less flagrant than the antagonism which 
exists between Liberals and Radicals; but a good cause is 
weakened by the mere discussion of such crotchets as an 
Imperial and Colonial Customs Union. 


THE AMERICAN AUTHOR IN ENGLAND, 


B* a coincidence which bears witness to the strength of 
the movement in the American li class for the 
reform of the inadequate copyright legislation of the United 
States, there are articles on the subject in the July number 
of both of the American magazines. In Harper's 
the editor makes a dignified plea for justice to the un- 
fortunate foreign author, and sets forth yet once more 
the urgent reasons why, in sheer self-respect, the United 
States should amend their defective laws. In the Century 
there are two “open letters,” of which the first is from Dr. 
Homes. It was written to be read at an entertainment 
given two months ago in New York by a dozen of the 
leading authors of America to raise funds to forward 
the work of the American Copyright League. “ How 
“ much a great work costs!” writes Dr. Hormes. ‘ What 
“ fortunate strains of blood have gone to the formation 
“of that delicate yet potent brain-tissue! What happy 
“ influences have met for the development of its marvellous 
“ capacities! What travail, what throbbing temples, what 
“tension of every mental fibre, what conflicts, what hopes, 
“what illusions, what disappointments, what triumphs 
_ “Tie recorded between the covers on that bookseller’s 

“counter! And shall the work which has drained its 
“author's life-blood be the prey of the first vampire that 
* chooses to flap his penny-edition wings over his unpro- 
“ tected and hapless victim?” And a little further on he 
turns from the foreign author whose goods are stolen to the 
native author who is ruined by the competition with stolen 
goods, and he tells us that no pension will keep the poor 
American author from dying in the poor-house, “ His 
“ books may be on every stall in Europe, in their own or in 
“ foreign tongues, but his only compensation is the free-will 
“ offering of some liberal-minded publisher.” The second 
’ of the letters in the Century is devoted to this relatively 
new side of the copyright question—to the spoliation of 
the American author by the foreigner, and especially by 
the Englishman. With every year now the literary out- 
put of the United States increases, and it is as much at the 
mercy of the English pirate as the literary work of English- 
men is at the mercy of the American pirate; and there is 
no doubt that the English pirate is capable of taking 


advantage of his opportunities. As. the writer inthe 
Century declares, a great many American books are taken 


by British publishers without money and without price. 
“ Half a dozen English publishers have series or libraries , 


“in which .a good of the books are of American 
“authorship.” At any railway bookstall a goodly proper- 
tion of the cheaper books displayed are stolen reprints of 
American works. The number of books written inthe United 


States and reprinted in Great Britain increases every year, and. 
As 


for many, if not for most of them, no payment is made. 
many English authors are honourably paid by Ameriean 
blishers, so many American authors are honourably paid 
y English publishers ; but alse as many English authors are 
robbed by American publishers, so many American aathors 
are robbed by English publishers. The evil is not as great 


in Great Britain as in the United States, and it is not likely 


that it ever will be; but it exists here, and it is growing. 
Only a day or two ago we saw the announcement of an 
oddly named “ Britannia Series of Cheap Popular Books,” 
of which the first eight numbers were all stolen from 
American authors—and as yet the series only extends to the 
eighth number. Nor is this the worst. The writer in the 
Century quotes Hawrorne’s declaration that the English 
are much more unscrupulous and dishonest pirates than the 
Americans, because the Americans content themsélves with 
reprinting exactly title-page and all, while the English edit and 
alter and adapt, attempting a gipsy-like disfiguring to make 
the adopted child pass for their own. Two of the instances 
given are sufficiently comical ; one novel of a popular Ame- 
rican novelist was amended by the substitution of the 
QueEEN’s name for the PresipENT’s wherever it occurred and 
of the Thames for the Connecticut ; and another appeared 
with the announcement on the title-page, but in the finest 
type, that the final chapter was “by another hand”! - This 


practice is, unfortunately, not as infrequent as we should. 


like to think ; one of the most notorious instances was the 


omission of the American author’s name from a book of - 


reference for children’s use, the book appearing as “ edited ” 
by an English scholar whose share of the work was trifling 


and injudicious. It is to be regretted greatly that British laws - 


do not prevent literary outrages of this kind, and it is to be 
hoped that they may soon be amended. There is suffering 
among the authors on both sides of the Atlantic. The 


wer of putting a stop to this suffering at once lies wholly | 


in the hands of the Americans whenever they choose to 
avail themselves of it. The passage of the brief,simple, and 
direct Bill introduced into the Senate of the United States 
by Senator Haw ey would stop all future pirating of Ame- 
rican authors in Great Britain, and at the same time stop 
all future pirating of English authors in the United States. 
For the sake of the promising young literature of the 
United States we hope that the Bill will become law during 
the next Congress. 


HONESTY AND POLICY IN IRELAND, 


Py SPENCER'S first public appearance in England 
has been made on a most appropriate occasion. The 
tragic event which he took the principal part in commemo- 
rating the other day recalls a chapter in our recent history 
with respect to which the public memory undoubtedly needs 
refreshing, and which could not be more fittingly called to 
remembrance by any one than by the late Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland. The address delivered by him in unveiling the 
statue of Lord Freperick CavenpisH was brief, simple, and 
of.conrse uncontroversial ; but to those who heard it or who 
read it with the recollection of recent controversies fresh in 
their minds, it cannot but suggest many significant thoughts. 
For Lord Srencer, however he may have been accustomed 
of late to regard his Irish administration, is himself a 


living monument of that catastrophic change of policy | 


which the assassination of Lord Freprerick Cavenpisu 

recipitated. It must never be forgotten that the late 

iceroy, like his murdered subordinate, was sent to Ireland 
to prosecute a policy of conciliation, and that it was not 
until the terrible crime of the 6th of May, 1882, had pro- 
duced that effect upon the late Prime Minister which the 
death or torture of scores of obscurer victims had failed to 
bring about, that Lord Spencer was entrusted with those 
enlarged powers of administration which he has used with 
such admirable firmness and to such excellent effect. We 
have no right, of course, to assume that he personally 
stood in need of as shocking a lesson as his chief then 
received. But it is evident enough that this and his 


subsequent experiences left a far deeper impression upon 
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his mind than upon those of some of his colleagues. Hence, 
in fact, it is that they have found to their great dismay 
three years later that Lord Spencer takes the Crimes Act 
au sérieux ; that he really regards it as a measure honestly 
framed in the interests of order and good government 
in Ireland, and not merely as a sop to the many-headed 
Censervs who showed signs of barking in the spring of 
1882; and that, taking this view of it, he holds that the 
time for relaxing its provisions arrives, not when CERBERUS 
ceases barking, but when the condition of Ireland becomes 
secure. Such perversity as this is enough to upset the 
political calculations. The notion of an Irish 
Viceroy, and still more of an English Government, deter- 
mining their Irish policy by the simple consideration of 
what was best for Ireland, and in total indifference to the 
movements of the jumping cat either in Parliament or among 
the English constituencies, is one which the Caucusian 
variety of politician, of whom neither party, we regret to 
say, has a monopoly, is quite unable to comprehend. 

‘He is just now, perhaps, even more energetically vocal 
on the Conservative than on the Liberal side; and it is 
Treland, of course, which supplies him with most matter for 
his recommendations, and his adversaries, we must add 
regretfully, with most justification for their taunts. No 
‘Conservative who cares for loyalty and consistency to his 

inciples can reflect without vexation on the occasions of 
hemy which these self-constituted advisers are giving 

to the enemy. Mr. Trevetyan ought not to have been 
-enabled to point to any notable member of the Conservative 
party who within a fortnight of the fall of the Grapstong 
Administration has been heard joining in the Radical and 
Parnellite cry against the “sinecurists of Dublin Castle.” 
He ought not to have been enabled in his speech at the 
Eighty Club the other day to characterize with, we fear, the 
assent of many a Conservative reader of his remarks, as 


“indecent and cruelly ungrateful ” such a mode of speak- 


ing of public servants “ who, under obloquy and calumny 
“such as non-political officials never before endured, have 
“ worked harder than public servants have ever worked for 


““ five years together to uphold in Ireland the system under 


“which the landlords, nine-tenths of whom belong to Mr. 


““ Howortn’s party, are enabled to enjoy that protection from 


“the law which a citizen hasa right to ask.” Even the desire, 
however, to win the Conservative game by “ trumping the 
“ Radical card” has not yet made many converts, so far as 
we know, to this questionable mode of procedure. The 
wire-puller in general stops short of the proposal to outbid 
Radicalism in bribing the Parnellites; but the strongest 
tendency of the wire-pulling mind is to deprecate most 
earnestly any conceivable line of policy which may tend to 
drive that party into the Radical arms. Hence it is that 
so many of this school of politicians have begun to discover 
that it is hopeless for the Government to attempt the renewal 


of any portion of the Crimes Act ; that time is against any 
. such attempt; that they will be threatened with a coalition 


of Liberals and Home Rulers which may bring about a Minis- 
terial crisis, &c. &c.; all of which merely means that, in the 


-opinion of the politicians aforesaid, the Parnellite party are 


better disposed at the moment towards the Conservatives 
‘than towards the Liberals, and that it would be foolish, 
therefore, of the former to part with any advantage which 
may accrue to them therefrom for any mere bagatelle of 
an Ireland saved from an outbreak of crime and disorder 
-during the coming winter. 

There is, of course, abundant reply to be made to the 
real no less than to the ostensible arguments for saga. 
the Crimes Act to lapse. The argument from time an 
the argument from coalesced opposition are at bottom in 
fact destructive of each other; or rather the former de- 
stroys the latter, while itself in the act of committing 
that form of dialectical suicide known as proving too much, 
The time before Parliament is now so short that opposi- 
tion of a serious kind to any Ministerial measure must be 
fatal to it; and it would be practically, therefore, a matter 
of little moment whether Mr. Parnett and his party were 
to obstruct a Crimes Act Renewal Bill unaided, or. whether 
they would be assisted by a Liberal contingent. In either 


- ease it would be impossible for a Conservative Ministry, 


with a minority behind it, to carry such a measure at this 
time of the year. But that does not in the least affect their 
duty to justify themselves to their consciences and the 
country by introducing it, and leaving to their opponents, 


_ English and Irish, the responsibility of rendering its passage 


impossible. Nor need there be any fear of another Minis- 
terial crisis occurring in consequence. Circumstances, in 
fact, conspire to put such a possibility out of the question. 


For, of necessity, the first work to which the Government 
must apply themselves next week is that of winding up the 
administrative business of the year. A Budget must be 
settled and the arrears of Supply cleared off before it will 
become possible for Ministers even to turn their attention 
to anything else. The renewal of what Mr. GLapsToNE has 
called the “ valuable and equitable provisions of the Crimes 
“ Act” could not in the nature of things have come before 
Parliament, after what has happened, until the end of the 
pee or the beginning of the next month. It will then 

for the House of Commons, not for the Government, to 
say what should be done. Ministers, if they proceed with 
a single eye to the public interest, and without turning 
aside in the direction to which short-sighted partisans 
would fain attract them, will, as soon as the Bndget is 
passed and the Supply of the year has been voted, in- 
vite the House to with them upon a renewal of 
the “valuable and equitable provisions” of the Crimes 
Act. If, in reply to this invitation, they receive such a 
response as encourages them to think that the necessary 
legislation can be passed speedily and without difficulty, 
then let them pass it, and al] will be well. If, on the other 
hand—and as is much more probable—they find themselves 
threatened with serious opposition, then their course is 
equally clear. It is notorious that they cannot pass a modi- 
fied Crimes Act without the cordial co-operation of both 
sides of the House ; and it is hardly less notorious that the 
late Government are incapacitated by the divisions among 
their own party from doing the same thing. Obviously, 
therefore, it cannot too soon be brought clearly to the notice 
of the English constituencies that it is the Liberal and not 
the Conservative party whose divisions threaten the United 
Kingdom with a repetition of the horrors of 1880-82. It is 
not necessary that this should be signalized by any formal 
political act on the part of the Government. The Session 
will by that time have nearly expired, and the dissolution 
will be impending ; and it will be open to Ministers to pro- 
rogue Parliament early in August in order to its dissolution 
later on without reason given. But should it prove in the 
meantime that the lapse of the Crimes Act has again let 
loose the forces of Irish disorder, the issue before the country 
in November next will as distinctly be that of good govern- 
ment versus lawlessness in Ireland, as if the Government 
had specifically dissolved Parliament on that very “ cry.” 
That this will commend the Conservatives to the great mass 
of English constituencies is almost matter of common ad- 
mission on both sides. The fear of the wire-puller is, of 
course, that it will alienate what is called the “Irish vote 
“ in the English constituencies.” It is no business of ours 
to reassure those who speculate in this doubtful commodity, 
and we might content ourselves with pointing out what we 
hold to be the duty of the Conservative party, electioneering 
interests apart, todo. But, since this argument from the 
Irish vote in English constituencies appears to disturb a 
certain order of Conservative mind, we would ask them to 
consider two things—first, what probability they think there 
is of the Home Rule vote in England being given to either 
English party at the next election; and, secondly, what 
would be the working Parliamentary value and even the 
probable duration of an alliance between the Conservatives 
and the Home Rulers, even if the Irish vote at the next 
election could be obtained by concluding it. 


TEN DAYS’ SPEECHES. 


Nene speeches of these last ten days have been, taking 
them altogether, frightful as to bulk and of a dreary 
uniformity as to substance. The Ministerial speakers, who 
have contributed much the smaller part of the whole, have 
| been, for intelligible reasons, under the necessity of bein 
somewhat colourless. It is perhaps because they have said 
less that one of them has contributed the only happy phrase 
to an oppressive amount of talk. When Mr. A. J. Batrour, 
at Hertford, said that you cannot reverse the policy of the 
late Ministry any more than you can reverse the course of 
the Thames sewage which floats persistently about London 
Bridge, he put a truth in a neat form. The critics of the 
Opposition who are so shocked at the violence of Lord 
SauisBury’s language and the indiscretions of Lord 
Ranpotru Cuurcnitt, having presumably had time to 
forget certain incidents of the year 1880, will probably 
add another to their examples of Conservative loose 
talk. It may be useful to them to be able to assert 
that Mr. A. J. Batrour has called them sewage, and the 
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distortion of his words will be in excellent ing with 
much else. Opposition ers, from Messrs. Caine and 
Suaw-Lerevre down to . TREVELYAN, have not indeed 
been reticent in form, but they have been limited as to 
matter. With certain superficial differences and a digres- 
sion here and there, they have, in reality, been confined to 
repeating one assertion. From Chelsea to Edinburgh they 
have been telling how the party cannot dispense with Mr. 
Gtapstong. Outside of Mr. Giapstong they all agree there 
is no safety ; and, if he were to fail them five months hence, 
there is no knowing what would happen to the Liberal 
party. The statement may be accepted with implicit con- 
fidence ; but, after a certain number of repetitions, it 
becomes monotonous. Asa convenient mechanical device 
for avoiding the necessity of argument it has its merits; 
it is even very valuable as a test of the mental calibre of 
the audiences which find it all sufficient ; but, if you do 
not need to avoid argument, and if you do not find it 
sufficient, then it palls. One has to fall back on seeing 
what amount of individuality Lord Rosesery or Mr. 
TREVELYAN can contrive to put into their several repetitions 
of the lesson. The padding of Opposition speeches is by the 
very nature of things monotonous. No human ingenuity 
can make a pleasant variety in dunnage. What that useful 

t of recent Opposition speeches has been made out of it 
is hardly n to say. Every good Liberal agrees that 
he has the largest mob on his side, and that the highest 
duty of man is to shout with those enlightened supporters. 
My Lord Roszsery and Messrs. Caring, Suaw-Lerevre, and 
TREVELYAN have not been wanting in the discharge of this 
duty of a good Liberal. 


Before devoting himself to sitting over Mr. Saaw-LEFrevrE 
for the rest of the evening at Chatham Hall, and guiding 
him with warning cries of Hear, hear into the kind of 
appeal likely to be effective in Battersea Park Road, 
Mr. Caine had helped on the cause in his own way. 
Mr. Carne’s method, as everybody knows, thanks to his 
own exertions and those of his indefatigable critic, Mr. 
Lawrence, is to refer everything to that useful work, 
The Financial Reform Almanack, From its instructive 
pages he carefully selects information as to the private 
affairs of such public men as do not a to fight on 
the side which employs Mr. Carne, all duly tending to 
show that they are wallowing in public plunder, to employ 
a favourite phrase of that statistician’s. To destroy his 
figures or enter into a dispute with him unnecessarily 
is, in a kind of way, to share in his offences, and it is 
superfluous to do it here. The task has been excellently 
performed already, and everybody who is not beyond the 
reach of reasoning knows that, on Mr. Catne’s own show- 
ing, more persons wallowed in more “ public plunder” in 
the late Cabinet than in the present. If the refutation 
of this species of libel by arithmetic is instructive, 
it is not because Mr. Carne can be thereby silenced— 
a thing which few would think worth doing for its own 
sake—but because it enables us to appreciate more com- 

letely the broadness of mind of the politicians who employ 
him. In the house of the Liberal party there are many 
mansions, and gentlemen occupying the finer of them, 
very handsomely furnished out of public plunder, see no 
reason for being squeamish about setting a little one aside 
for the use of Mr. Caine. It stands to reason that, if you 
can only succeed by the help of voters who are moved by 
quotations from The Financial Reform Almanack, you must 
use that publication. Mr. Saaw-Lerevre’s mild speech 
must have appeared tame in Chelsea after the more con- 
ial eloquence of his friend. Mild and fairly well- 
rved praise of the Post Office is but milk after all, and 
Battersea Park Road wants and is accustomed to stronger 
nourishment from its chiefs. On the great subject of 
Liberal unity Mr. Saaw Lerevre was as convincing as his 
y usually are. He proved, by quoting his own example, 
that the Liberal party is united because its members sup- 
ported Mr. Giapstone’s Cabinet, although they disapproved 
of its measures. He, for one, disliked the Soudan policy— 
all the Soudan policies apparently—but he voted for them, 
and so did others; therefore the Liberal party is united. 
From Chelsea to Edinburgh is a change from spiteful 
agitation and decent commonplace to jocular agitation and 
voluble commonplace. Lord Rosesery went over the familiar 
ground, and demonstrated the greatness of the Liberal 
party with the kind of logic required by the place and the 
audience. His proof that the defeat of the late Ministry 
was not due to want of backing from its own side was a 


masterpiece of its kind. He informed the other side that 


something of the sort may happen to them some day, and 
therefore it did not happen to Mr. Grapstons. Btated 
nakedly, the argument is not convincing, but it sufficed 
for the Edinburgh audience. Whoever thinks that is 
not enough has misunderstood the whole attitude of the 
Liberal mind. To be enough and no more for the biggest 
audience you can get is the most paying line for the poli- 
tician, and Liberalism is nothing if not the most paying 
thing. We quote Lord Roszpery with a slight but, we 
trust, not unfair adaptation of phrase. On the subject of 
the need for Mr. Giapstone Lord RosEBery was copious. 
He insisted on this, the creed which divides Liberals the 
least, with the vehemence of conviction, Whether there is 
any appreciable difference between a Radical, a Liberal, 
and a Whig may be a question. Lord Rosepery is pre- 
pared to prove that there is no difference to speak of, but 
for all his confidence he does not look with any plea- 
sure at the prospect of seeing the coherence of the t 
- to the test in the absence of the unity bond. 
ike all the rest, he insisted that the party must fight for 
Mr. Gtapstone, the whole of Mr. Giapstovg, and nothing 
but Mr. Guiapstone. Under the banner of the Grand 
Old Man, as Sir Witt1am Harcourt, with a perhaps too 
obvious contempt for the sense of his audience, called it, 
victory is sure. That nobody knows what would happen if 
it were not to be unfurled to the wind was the suppressed 
but acutely felt qualification. 

Mr. Trevetyan took up the familiar theme to the 


Eighty Club. He, too, insisted and at length on the . 


need for Mr. GiapstTone as the one thing necessary for the 
salvation of Liberals. As compared with Lord Rosr- 
BERY’s speech, Mr. TrEveLyAN’s had a certain difference 
of tone which saved it from being a mere echo. Of the 
two we prefer the address delivered at Edinburgh. Lord 
Rosepery talked nonsense, but it was good effective stuff 
for the hustings. He delivered the speech of a man who 
can see the facts, but who is much too wise in his genera- 
tion to tell them to his hearers. Now Mr. TREvELYAn’s 
speech, we say it with grief and pain of so superior a per- 
son, was just a little silly. He even quoted the cartoon of 
“the leading comic paper of the Conservative party” in a 
way which almost justifies the mistake as to his nationality 
recently made by an Irish member. Nothing, of course, 
could justify the adjective used on that occasion. Then 
Mr. Trevetyan presented the enlightened young Liberals 
of the Eighty Club with a plaintive account of the state 
of the world, which came within touch of being fatuous. 
On one side he showed his young friends the majority of 
articulate persons in England and the Continent engaged 
in asserting that the fall of Mr. GLapstone’s Cabinet was 
a riddance which came late, indeed, but not altogether 
too late. On the other, Mr. Trevetyan showed a more 
encouraging scene. In it the members of the Eighty Club 
were asked to perceive the new voters for whom the 
member for the Border Burghs has toiled—a race of men 
thoughtful, having read and observed much, all Liberals, 
“like the gentlemen at the table, because from experience 
“ of life, from observation of public affairs and public men, 
“they are convinced that the greatness of the country” 
depended on keeping a Liberal Ministry in office. All 
the history of the world leads up to a Liberal Ministry, 
and for the present that is unattainable without Mr. 
Gtapstoxe. To that conclusion all the speeches come; 
and, considering the narrowness of the theme, it is not 
wonderful that speakers should have to travel to their con- 
clusion through mean personalities or boisterous gabble or 
sham philosophic twaddle, according to the nature of their 
audience. 


THE PROVINCIAL PRESS. 


yg wisest physician is frequently accused of tendering 
advice which the patient finds impracticable. The 
sweet and reasonable ideal is blurred by its inopportune 
presentment. On the eve of a general election it is a little 
depressing to read the article in the current number of the 
National Review on the Conservative provincial press. Still 
more depressing is the wonderful panacea advertised in the 
circular of a limited liability Company, by which the Con- 
servative cause is to be invigorated by the affiliation of the 
country press to one central organ. Circulation through 
centralization is well enough in physiology—when the heart 
is not strained ; but centralization of the kind contemplated 
will only perpetuate the evils bemoaned by the National 
Review. is unfortunately only too good a foundation 
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'. for the reviewer's gloomy views, which thoroughly accord 
» with the spirit of the resolution passed at the Sheffield Con- 
ference by the Conservative associations. Few will dispute 
that'“ the condition of the Conservative newspaper press 
“ throughout England calls for the immediate and serious 
“consideration of the Conservative party.” To be out- 
numbered by the enemy is a serious matter. It demands 
the prompt remedy of recruiting besides the public procla- 
mation of the fact. At the Sheffield Conference it was 
asserted that 379 Conservative newspapers are opposed by a 
muster of 590 Liberal organs. Moreover, no less than 
1,200 neutrals were described with unaccountable pessimism 
as “enemies in disguise.” Too much is made of this nume- 
rical superiority, and there has been too slight investigation 
of theinfluence and circulation of the majority. To wrestle 
successfully with odds was once accounted the peculiar 
privilege of Englishmen. The national spirit, however, 
does not seem to animate the prescience that detects enemies 
in disguise in the 1,200 neutrals. No adequate reason is 
given for this dispiriting view, which of itself is sufficient 
to spread the contagion of fear and the anarchy of panic. 
Radical orators are never tired of extolling the repre- 
sentative quality of the provincial press. The country 
papers, we are told, reflect the opinion of the country with 
undeviating veracity. The London press, on the contrary, 
is in the toils of Pall Mall, overawed by mysterious powers ; 
a giant, it may be, but tied and bound by Liliputian bonds 
which it is impotent to rend. This is the view favoured of 
Birmingham, the view which flatters the editorial souls of 
those who direct the halfpenny half-sheets that flood the rural 
districts. Those broadsides have largely increased of late, 
and are of course included in the terrible majority, though 
the writer in the National Review scarcely considers the 
fact. He does full justice, however, to the effective repre- 
sentation of public opinion by the metropolitan Conservative 
press. The remedies by which he seeks to increase and 
vitalize the provincial organs are sound, and should medicine 
effectually their want of tone. It is not that there is, or 
“has been, any lack of enterprise, but it has been ill directed, 
and, what is almost worse, ill supported. There is too much 
truth in the complaint that local Conservative organs have not 
 veceived the official recognition and aid which are invariably 
forthcoming to. their competitors. More obvious sources of 
_ failure are traced by the reviewer to initiatory extravagance 
| in certain enterprises, and insufficient capital in others. If, 
» as:he seems to hold, it is necessary to meet numbers with 
- numbers, the additions should be of the —_ and popular 
kind, sown broadcast through the land. Such are the 
needed instruments of the Conservative propaganda. 
'» More imperative than mere numerical increase is the 
yonecessity for bold and concerted action. The timorous 
» counsels of the Conservative provincial press during the 
. recent crisis might well have proceeded from the neutrals 
v. they profess to distrust. To advocate the selfish and purblind 
. policy, and to reject that which was national and honour- 
‘able, was giving the enemy occasion to blaspheme. It 
argued a want of moral tone, a deficiency of courage and 
_veonfidence, more deplorable than any paucity of newspapers. 
' Not less important is it that the impulse now given to the 
' increase of Conservative journals should result in organs 
based on broad and Imperial grounds of policy. This is 
. forcibly put by the National Reviewer in his censures of the 
-«marrow and parochial quality of many country papers, 
. patronized only by partisans. The ranks of the enemy are 
not thus thinned, while their inflexibility and confirmation 
in error are greatly increased. We do not dispute the 
necessity of increasing the number of provincial news- 
papers. The logic of statistics would be against us. What 
is most wanted to accompany such increase is more virility 
of tone, enlarged sympathy, and a programme that embraces 
more than the diurnal chronicling of small beer. 


THE UNIVERSITY MATCH. 


Ye philosopher who wished to study the anatomy of 
“X melancholy might have done worse than betake him- 
self to the roof of the Pavilion at Lord’s on Monday after- 
noon. ‘The gloom which had settled on many an old 


familiar face was deep and dark. There was many an} 


empty chair, too, in a place generally so crowded, and each 
of these‘seats had been left vacant by an old Oxford man. 
These loyal children of Alma Mater could not bear it ; they 
t up and went away. Certainly the commencement of 
fhe frst Cambridge innings was a trial even to the philo- 


sophic mind, if that mind had received its early training at 
Oxford. There probably was never such a long, obstinate, 
hopeless stand made by the first wickets in the University 
match as the stand of Mr. Wricut and Mr. Barnsrince. 
From the first overs (very bad ones) onwards they were 
completely masters of the bewling. There seemed no reason 
why they should ever lose their wickets, except by a kind of 
natural decay in a moment of fatigue or by a run out. Not 
only was the batting excellent, but the Oxford bowling (on 
Monday) was perhaps the weakest we ever saw in the 
University match. Mr. Wuirsy (fast right hand), who was 
so successful as a freshman last year, offered a succession of 
agreeable long hops, which Mr. Wricut and Mr. Barnsrince 
punished with merciless vigour. An accident to Mr. 
Warrsy's hand is said to have caused his temporary loss of 
command of the ball. No one did much to help him. Mr. 
CocuranE, who bowled so excellently against M.C.C., was 
of no avail. Mr. Bastarp could not puzzle the batsmen ; 
Mr. O’Brien was put on, vainly, in a moment of despair ; 
Mr. Pace tried all sorts of curves, and was straight, at any 
rate; bat a wicket would not come. Tens followed each 
otber rapidly on the telegraph, and then, when some eighty 
or ninety were up, a rather easy-looking chance was hit into 
the hands of short slip. Had that chance been taken, even 
then, in spite of their inexplicably feeble play in the first 
innings, Oxford might have made a good struggle. But the 
chance was dropped. It is fair to say that this was almost 
the only catch missed in the match—certainly, we think, the 
only catch that, nine times out of ten, would have been 
held. But Fortune shook her light wings, and hitting 
went on till about one hundred and fifty runs were up. 
Mr. Brain was bowling now (we know not why Mr. Key 
was not tried), and Mr. Batnseipce hit a ball up in the 
air. Mr. Cocurangz did what was necessary, and Mr. 
BainpripGE passed among the immortals who have scored a 
century in one innings for their Universities. Really there 
is nothing to be said against his batting, except that the 
Oxford bowling was entirely “off” and presented little 
difficulty. In the Oxford innings the Cambridge bowling, 
though so successful, had not been particularly . Sull 
it was straight, and Mr. Torrry’s had plenty of “ devil.” 
The ball off which Mr. Brarn was neatly caught (by Mr. 
Rock) kicked up badly. For the rest, Mr. Toprin suc- 
ceeded by aid of the humble undisguised yorker and the 
dangerous full pitch. All through the match men on both 
sides kept putting their legs in front of their wickets. One 
of them, Mr. Newron (on whose toes the ball appeared to 

itch), fell a victim to Mr. Torrin. For the rest, Mr. 

OPPIN is an extremely straight, hard-working, fast bowler ; 
but he should never have been allowed to lower the Oxford 
wickets for 136. To return to the hours of Cambridge 
triumph, on Monday Mr. Hawke and Mr. Wricur kept 
hitting merrily till two wickets were down and sunset fell 
on a score of near two hundred. If this was only a begin- 
ning, the Cambridge score might be expected to rival that 
ea against Sussex or of Australia last year at the 


Tuesday was such a bright, dry, run-getting kind of day 
that Cambridge might be expected to occupy the wickets 
till dark. They had still Mr. Wrieut and Mr. Rock, an 
excessively steady batsman, with all the rest of the team. 
But Tuesday was a new day. The Oxford bowling proved 
nearly as good as it had been bad. Mr. Wuuirsy was on 
almost unchanged at the Pavilion wicket; while Mr. 
Cocurane and Mr. Bastarp, both left-handed, were bowl- 
ing very straight and with much judgment from the 
Nursery end. Then was it proved that the majority of the 
Cambridge team had no great defence against a fairly good 
attack. Mr. Rock was a little unlucky, and seemed partly 
to help the ball into his stumps. Mr. Turner was bowled 
sans phrase ; Mr. Newton caught Mr. Buxton splendidly at 
the wicket (which he kept very well); a clever piece of 
fielding ran out Mr. Marcuant; Mr. Paravicini’s stumps 
were scattered broadcast to the winds by Mr. Cocurane ; 
Mr. Wuirsy clean bowled the almost impregnable wicket of 
Mr. Wricurt; and, but for Mr. Kemp and Mr. Sarru, who, 
coming in last, hit very freely, the Cambridge batting of the 
second day would have been a complete fiasco. As it was, 
not a hundred runs were added to the hundred and ninety- 
two of the first two wickets. 


Memories of Trevor, Patrerson, Evans, and LEsiiz 
proved that the match was not necessarily lost. Mr. 
O’Brien, as he showed by a hard-hit forty-four in the first 
innings, had recovered nerve and scoring power. Mr. PacE 
is the pluckiest as well as the most original of cricketers in 
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a losing match. Mr. Brai, after making over. a hundred 
and thirty against Frowers and ATTEWELL,.might be good 
for any number against amateur bowlers. Vain are the 
hopes of men. Mr. Bratn took the very first opportunity 
to play the coup de botte, and was an given out. 
The finest bat on the side, perhaps except Mr. Wricut the 
finest bat in the two teams, only made one run in the 
match. It would not have been at all odd if a rout had 
followed. But Mr. Botrrno, who played capitally in both 
innings, stopped any tendency to a panic. He made thirty 
before Mr. Smitn bowled him clean, in the first over after 
a change of bowling. Mr. Kery’s hitting was splendid, and 
when he and Mr. O’Brien came together, no one could 
safely prophesy the end of the match. Mr. O’Brien hit 
two consecutive balls over the Rec prs right among the 
people, and Mr, Key taught the to visit the populace 
at the Nursery end. There was none of the half-hearted 
poking about of the first innings ; the men smote furiously, 
and almost with too much confidence. At last Mr. Key 
played too soon at a hanging ball, and retired with an 
admirable fifty-one. He and . O’Brien were both a 
good deal pelted about their legs, and probably lameness 
caused Mr. O’Bries to be run out (an uncommonly close 
thing), when it seemed that he might easily have reached 
his ground, if he did not reach it, as some enthusiasts 
declared. This was really the ultimate cause of the success 
of Cambridge. With Mr. O’Brren to lift the ball into pro- 
vincial circles, while Mr. Pace played with his usual stiff- 
ness of defence, anything might have happened. Butit was 
not to be. Mr. Pace, the captain, may be said almost to 
remain undefeated. He set himself doggedly to keep up 
his wicket, and to hit, in his own very peculiar style, when- 
ever a loose ball came near him. The others fell round him 
feebly till Mr. Bastarp came (last wicket), and played an 
excellent bowler’s innings. All this while Mr. Pace was 
punishing the bowling, and he scored seventy-eight, not 
out, a score equal to Mr. Wricur’s in the first innings. 
Cambridge only eighty-nine to make to win, and in 
doing this they lost their three great men of the first innings 
—Mr. Wricut, Mr. Barnsriper, and Mr. Kemp. All of 
these fell victims to Mr. Bastarp, who bowled astonishingly 
well, and was well supported by the fielders. 

Cambridge amply deserved their success, for Oxford 
threw away the match by their extraordinary feebleness 
with bat and ballon Monday. We do not think, however, 
that there is much to choose between the Elevens. Both 
fielded excellently; Mr. Hitpyarp, at point, was never 
excelled in the neatness and quickness of his stopping and 
his returns. Mr. BoxirHo was almost as good at cover- 
point. Mr. Barysrince and Mr. Paravicint deserved 
nearly as much praise in their respective places. Unluckily 
Mr. Batnprince was unable to throw the ball, owing to 
some injury to hisarm. In the first innings Cambridge 
allowed Oxford to make more short runs between the 
wickets than seemed necessary. But there was scarcely a 
fault in the fielding of either side, and thus the cricket was 
extremely pleasant to witness. In bowling, Cambridge dis- 
tinctly have a great advantage. Mr. SmirH was more suc- 
cessful than usual in the second innings; Mr. Toppin was 
most destructive in the first ; and Mr. Rock is a persevering 
and judicious bowler. For Oxford, perhaps, Mr. Bastarp 
and Mr. Cocurane are most to be relied on; Mr. Wuirsy 
may also recover his skill of last year, and on Tuesday he 
seemed almost his old self. But there was a want of energy 
on Monday in the Oxford bowling and a plentiful lack of 
accuracy. In style, Cambridge with her public schoolmen 
showed to most advantage; but Mr. Pace, whose style is of 
his own invention, and by no means a model, proved him- 
self quite invaluable to an eleven, and has been selected to 


play for Gentlemen v. Players in one of the matches. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 


ie may, of course, be only a coincidence that the Minis- 
terial crisis in England should have been followed by 
reports of the assassination of AnpuR Rauman and of an 
insurrection in Afghanistan. There may be nothing in these 
rumours ; we dare say there is nothing ; but the mere fact 
of their circulation is in itself a fact of significance, and it 
would not be wise to infer from their being unfounded—if 
they should prove to be so—that we can afford to neglect 
them altogether. The truth is that they are the very sort 
of rumours which, at this moment, it is to the interest of 
Russia to put about. On the assumption that there is any 


basis of truth in them at all—and it is certainly natural to 


suppose that the smoke of a false report of the AmEER’s © 


murder implies some smouldering fire of discontent with 
his rule—they will supply the Government of St. Peters- 
burg with precisely the kind of argument of which they 
stand just now in the greatest need. “See,” it will 
be said, “ how absurd it is to negotiate on the assump- 
“ tion that the Ameer can safely be made a party to any 
“ arrangement entered into between England and Russia. 
“ He cannot answer even for the continued allegiance of 
“‘ his nominal subjects to himself; how futile, therefore, to 
“« propose that he should guarantee their peaceable behaviour 
“ towards the tribes on the other side of a frontier line 
“which for at least a considerable part of its course will 
“not coincide with any natural geographical barriers.” 
Even if the argument were not pushed to this length, we 
might expect the Government of St. Petersburg to make 
diplomatic capital to a minor extent out of any troubles 
which may have occurred or be threatening between the 


Ameer and his subjects. We do not know whether the 


sources of inspiration on which we in this country have 
hitherto had mainly to depend for our knowledge of Russian 
views and intentions have run dry ; but, if not, there would 
appear to be distinct significance in the short note which 
the oracle of M. pe Sraax, or M. Lessar, or of whoever 
happens for the moment to have got “the word” from St. 
Petersburg, devoted the other evening to the report of 
Aspur Ranman’s murder, “If rebellion rages,” it was 
remarked, “in Afghan Turkestan, the delimitation of the 
“frontier from Penj-deh to Khoja-Saleh may have to be 
“ indefinitely postponed.” Exactly ; only we, for our own 
part, should prefer reversing the order of the protasis and 
apodosis of this hypothetical proposition. Our way of 
putting it would be that, if it is thought advisable at St. 
Petersburg that the delimitation of the frontier. from 
Penj-deh to Khoja-Saleh should be indefinitely postponed, 
then “ rebellion will rage in Afghan Turkestan.” We differ, 
in fact, from the commentator whom we have quoted in our 
theory of the relation in which the two events in question 
will stand to each other, considered from the point of view 
of cause and effect. Of the connexion between the two we 
have no more doubt than he. 


Nor do we attach any more importance than he does to 
the Russian war preparations reported from Teheran. Of 
course the excuse offered for them by the apologist of Russia 
is that, “until Lord Sarispury shows his hand, she is 
“bound to prepare for all eventualities”; but the reason 
thus suggested for the preparations themselves is probably 
much more applicable to the fact of their advertisement. 
Russian “‘ war preparations” are, in one sense, chronically 
going on in Central Asia; it is only when it may serve, or 
be supposed to serve, a diplomatic purpose, that the fact of 
their prosecution is allowed to get abroad. It is as certain 
as any future event can be that, whether the frontier 
negotiations between England and Russia be quickly or 
slowly brought to a conclusion, and whatever be the 
nature of the settlement arrived at, the means of un- 
settling it again at the earliest convenient opportunity will 
be put in hand on the very morrow of the arrangement. 
Speculations, in fact, upon the Central Asian policy of 
Russia are much simplified by the absolute necessity of 
taking those “short views” which SypNey Smiru recom- 
mended to Lady Grey. To discuss the “long view” of 
Russian policy in Central Asia is like debating whether the 
sun will rise to-morrow. It leaves no room for the exercise 
of ingenuity or foresight. The “short view” of this ques- 
tion possesses all the interest of the weather forecast for the 


day, and leaves, it may be added, as much margin for possi-' 


bilities of mistake. ‘Thanks, moreover, to the position of 
which the late Government have made her so handsome a 
present, the immediate attitude which Russia may think 
it advisable to assume towards the new Government is 
a matter of even more uncertainty than usual. The 


generous eagerness of the Radical party—whom we seem. 


to remember as declaiming a few weeks ago against the 


wickedness of embarrassing Ministers engaged in delicate 


negotiations—the generous eagerness of this party to make 
mischief between two of the new Ministers and the Russian 


Government is not at all likely to meet with any response 


from St. Petersburg. There are too many other methods of 
a more dignified and manageable character of complicating 
or delaying, if it is desired to do so, the settlement of the 
frontier question, to make it necessary for Russian diplomatists 
to resort to demands for the explanation of Janguage which, 
after all, they perfectly well understand and with whieb by 
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this time they must have become tolerably familiar. And it is, 
moreover, only Lord RanpotrH CHuRCHILL who could by 
any ingenuity of interpretation be represented as having 
anything to explain. If “commercial illustrations” like 
that employed by Lord Satispury were to be made ground 
of serious remonstrance, we should next have a foreign 
Ambassador coming to inquire whether the Government 
which he represents has been insulted under cover of a 
reference to one of A‘sor’s fables, or whether some subtly 
disrespectful meaning does not lie hid beneath a Virgilian 
quotation. 

There is no reason, we repeat, to suppose that Russia, if 


» she wishes to delay matters on the Afghan frontier, will 


have to go far afield for a pretext. Abundant facilities are 


sure to present themselves in the course of the negotiations, 
-especially to diplomatists who have no delicacy at all about 


reopening any number of questions supposed to be concluded 
already. That negotiations are going actively forward at 
this moment, or, at any rate, that the hands of the India 
Office are full enough in whatever state Lord GranvILLE 
has left his share of the business as Foreign Secretary, seems 
evident enough, not only from the declaration of Sir H. 
Drummonp Wo rrr at Woodstock, but from the facts them- 


selves. No man willingly handicaps himself with his consti- 


tuents by keeping away from them at a contested election if 
he can possibly manage to fight the battle in person, and 
Lord Ranpo.trn CuurcuHILL, moreover, is hardly the man to 
deny himself the pleasure of the contest. We have no 


- doubt that he has found matter of the highest interest in the 


pigeon-holes of his department, and feels the necessity of 
making himself thoroughly master of it before taking any 


. step himself in the matter, or even before he can put his 
- chief in possession of the full materials necessary for his 
. own judgment on the question before him. How the nego- 


tiations are likely to speed when that is done it is almost 
impossible to conjecture. There are, no doubt, reasons 
why Russia should desire a speedy settlement of the frontier 


- dispute on terms which, though not the best she might 
~have obtained if the late Ministry had remained in power, 
. will be far better than she had any right to expect or than 


were ever dreamt of in this country ; and of course the 
desire might be sensibly quickened by the attitude which 
the P agwne Government may assume. But, on the other 
hand, there are reasons even more patent why Russia, if 
she can do so without imperilling any of her territorial 
gains in Afghanistan, should be anxious to spin out nego- 
tiations as long as possible. The result of the English 
plections cannot, she may argue, affect her position for the 
worse, whatever that result may be, while it is at least pos- 


. sible that it may affect it materially for the better. Meanwhile, 
. she has her railway to complete—a work in which we ourselves 


have quite as much interest, if we only knew it, as Russia 
has in our elections. She may suggest it as a fair arrange- 
ment that each of the two Powers should spend the next 


: six months in watching the progress of the other—Russia 


in completing her railway, England in preparing for the 


_general election. Or, if that proposition be of slightly too 


cynical an effrontery, even for a Russian Minister, it never- 
theless represents the object for which, it seems to us, 
most probable that Russian diplomacy will work, and 
which ‘English diplomacy should do its utmost to thwart. 


THE PUBLIC READER. 


= public writer is well known to every excursionist. He 
sits under the portico of San Carlo, and is prepared to write 
the most melting of love-letters and the harshest demand of a 
creditor for the same fee. Even foreigners, who have an imperfect 
knowledge of Italian, find him useful at times, when they wish 
either to accept or decline an invitation in the style of the 
omnes though they take the letter home to copy before sending 
it. e should be very sorry to be obliged to guarantee the 
writer's knowledge of social forms or the choiceness of his Tuscan ; 
but he certainly understands both better than a foreigner generally 
does, and the person to whom the letter is addressed is more likely 
to be seipaienl at the fluency of the supposed writer than at his 
imperfect knowledge of titles and his antiquated phrases. It 
is amusing, too, to walk down the colonnade and to contrast the 
eager faces of the with impassive the 
writers. A nt girl, for example, comes up ; she has, aps, 
just te the vigilance of her and ale. 
tates a few lines which the greybeard takes down. She trembles 
and hesitates with passion and bashfulness ; she does not like even 
to take the old man—she has selected the oldest—into her con- 
fidence; but there is no other way. So she eo her love-letter 
into his ear—low, soft, half-articulate plainings, like those of a dove 


—which he translates into the bombastic Italian he thinks classical, 
with a taste as mistaken as her confidence in her lover has pro- 
bably been. He writes with the calm ofa telephone. The letter 
is, or seems to her, a matter of life or death; to him its value is 
just twopence-halfpenny. 

The public writer has ever since Goethe's time been one of the 
shows of Naples; the public reader is less known, though more 
interesting. He has generally far less real talent than the buffoon 
or the story-teller; but then he has learned the * mystery” of 
reading, therefore stands above them. He is an “ artist,” and 
has his stock in trade, which consists of a book and three long 
wooden benches. If he is a capitalist he adds two poles and a 
large piece of sail-cloth, which can be shifted so as to meet the 
sun or wind. He is far too dignified a person to carry these pro- 
perties himself; he would rather go without a dinner than do so; 
and therefore when he has good luck he employs two men, in 
other cases four boys, to his stock. The latter, it must be 
confessed, rarely get much for their work, except a right to be 

resent at the performance; but that is enough, as the reader may 

considered a professor of modern literature. An outsider might 

perhaps suggest a doubt as to his interpretations, but he had better 
not do so publicly when the audience is large and enthusiastic. 

When the benches are set and the sail is spread, the master 
takes his place, and begins to read loudly and with a good deal of 
gesticulation to empty space. By degrees a small crowd gathers, 
and if the matter treated is of interest, one person after another 
takes a seat on the benches. For this he pays a halfpenny, or, if 
the seat is protected by the sail, a penny; boys are allowed to 
enter the enclosed space and squat on the ground there for a still 
smaller sum. At intervals, which are supposed to have a fixed 
duration, but are in reality quite capricious, the reader renews his 
demand, and those who are not inclined to repeat their original 
subscription have to leave their seats. As the scene of these 
declamations is usually a public place, those who stand outside 
have of course a right to listen for nothing ; but when the fees are 
collected within, an opportunity of testifying their appreciation is 
usually afforded them. If gpd whose dress indicates a 
capacity for spending soldi stands long without answering such 
6 he may very possibly hear something to his disadvantage. 

Ve have given only the lowest sums, those that the mechanic 
and the fisherman pay ; but, like the German doctor and, if we 
may trust Fanny Lewald, the German schoolmaster of the last 
generation, the reader expects a fee proportionate to the supposed 
wealth of his hearer, rather than to the convenience he affords 
him or his own skill. If a foreign gentleman, after making due 
inquiries, tenders his halfpenny or penny for a seat, he will be 
bowed to it with the utmost courtesy, but then it will usually 
happen that the performer chances on a passage in which the 
praise of liberality is sung ; and when, after declaiming it, he closes 
the book and begins to dilate on the theme in some such manner 
as, “ Yes, in those days there were true Signori, whose gene- 
rosity could be praised, who were ready,” &c., it soon becomes 
evident that his hearers sympathize with him rather than with 
the stranger whose political economy has taught him to buy 
always in the cheapest market and at the lowest price. If the 
latter is weak enough to give way at once, he had better never 

in visit that part of the city. The blind will see him at an 

ost incredible distance, the halt and the lame will follow him 
with an agility that the whole might envy. He will soon become 
the nucleus of all the deformities and diseases of the district, and 
find it as difficult to get rid of them as a comet might to escape 
from his tail. On the other hand, if he does not increase his 
subscription, the audience will mark him down as mean, and he 
may find a difficulty in securing a boat or a cab if he wants one in 
a hurry. “ You must not make yourself honey, or the world will 
eat you up,” the proverb says, “ nor wormwood, or it will spit you 
out.” The true policy of the Englishman whose curiosity 
has placed him in so awkward a position is one of “ mas- 
terly inactivity.” By degrees the reader will have to resume 
the thread of his story, for fear of losing the rest of his 
audience; and when he has had enough the stranger may place 
a lira in the hand of the reader, and tell him that he had 
been informed that the performer was always heard to the best 
advantage when he was declaiming verses about liberality and 
commenting upon them. That was the reason why he seated 
himself at so low a price in so low a place. He was now en- 
tirely satisfied, and wished to increase his contribution. This 
will generally turn the laugh against the reader, and secure the 
auditor the respect of the audience both as a provident and 
generous man. 

It seems strange that the most popular book in Naples should 
be Ariosto’s great poem ; that fishermen should still be ready to 
pay their halfpennies and little beggar-boys their farthings to 

ear passages of it read. Could any such audience be found to 
listen to such a poem among the poor of England? It would be 
unfair in this respect to contrast Orlando Furioso with the Faerie 
Queen, though it is the only English poem with which it can 
fairly be contrasted ; for Spenser's characters, though very fair, 
are very far, and have lost in humanity almost as much as they 
have gained in loveliness. The English poet, too, has none of the 
irony and none of the fun which are chiefly appreciated by the 
Neapolitans. There is, however, one quality which both poets 
have in common—the musical force and sweetness of their 
cadences, the astonishing felicity of their rhyme. It is amazing 
to see how these latter things will move a crowd of men, women, 
and children who for the most part do not know how to read; 
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how a happy fall of the verse, an unexpected rhyme, runs through 
them like a spark of electric fire. Spenser, too, might perhaps 
be thought too chaste to suit the taste of the poor, who are 
used to a somewhat broad vocabulary. But surely Chaucer is 
broad and human, pathetic and humorous enough. Could any 
one earn a living by reciting the Canterbury Tales in the way we 
have described, even if they were done into the choicest of modern 
English ? Those who are inclined to look down on the lazzaroni 
because they cannot read and write should ponder over these 
things. That they have a quick and strong poetical sense no one 
who has been present at one of these readings can doubt, and that 
perhaps may be quite as important an intellectual gift as a capacity 
for reading the police-reports. 

It must be remembered that the who come to these 
gatherings are men and women of the very poorest sort. Fishermen 
and an many who have an hour to spare form the aristocracy 
of the audience. Even the little boy who earns a precarious living 
by looking for and selling old cigar-ends, and who ekes out his 
wretched income by begging a soldo whenever he sees a good- 
natured face or ing une whenever he gets a chance, is ready 
to pay a farthing to listen toa part of one of the great classical 
works of Italian literature. It is pathetic to watch the pale, half- 
starved faces of the children, and to notice how they glow with 
an unwonted light and colour when the great points in the 
romance are reached; it is sad to see them turned away when 
they have sat out their farthing’s worth, looking back wistfully 
to catch the end of the tale. Beggars and thieves as they are, 
they have too much self-respect to stop outside and listen without 
paying, for they know by sad experience that “one must eat,” and 
shrewdly suspect that the reader does not find more for his teeth 
to do y can easily manage; so they saunter sadly away 
from the sunny region of romance to a dark reality. What 
Madonna shall we beseech to have them in her charge? They 
have spent their farthings, hardly earned or hardly begged and 
stolen, and what have they bought with them? A respite—a 
dream. Do we buy much more with our sovereigns? Let them 

their way as we must go ours. 

If anything can recall one from such reflections it is the voice, 
the intonation, and the commentary of the reader. The first is 
harsh and worn out with long work, the second is as mechanical 
as any sound can well be, and the third is for the most part pure 
absurdity. When Orlando gets into difficulties the elocutionist will 
pause to bewail his fate, or to curse his enemies in the broadest and 
coarsest Neapolitan ; he will inform his hearers that his opponents 
were the wicked Saracens, and enlarge on their want of a serious 
‘Christian belief in a somewhat strange way. In the old days, it 
iis said, he would even pause and beg his audience to pray a silent 
ave for the hero, In one thing only he is really a master; he 
keeps his as to the thread of story. 
@ new party of sufficient paying capacity arrives, he recapitulates 
‘shortly, and often with considerable: skill, what has gone before, 
This is all that can be truthfully said in his praise, and when after 
‘three or four hours he retires with a bow, one feels that he too is 
withdrawing from the world of romance to that of reality, though 
one is rather inclined to doubt whether he possesses sense or ima- 
gination enough to realize either. 

It may be thought that the Neapolitans only listen to Ariosto 
when they have nothing else to hear, but this is by no means the 
case. Some years there was an old reader of the poet 
who did a flourishing business at the Porto. His benches were 
more knifelike than usual, his sail was torn and scanty, his voice 
was like the sharpening of a saw, his manner and intonation re- 
minded one of a rheumatic Punch and Judy moved and vocalized 
by steam. Yet he always had a large audience. A young and 
enterprising man, with a new and luxurious stock-in-trade, a good 
voice, and considerably more than the usual rhetorical gifts, 
pitched his sail, - his benches, and began to read Monte 
Cristo close to the old man’s shop. For a week or two he 
had + ous success, his benches were full, while those of the 
old were all but entirely deserted. But afterwards a 
reaction set in. The new benches emptied and the old ones began 
to refill, For a considerable time a contest ensued which was 
rich in humorous incidents. Whenever any passage occurred 
which could be contorted to such a purpose, reader advanced 
to the front and hurled it against his rival. The comments, too, 
were bold and savoury, and became more personal from day to day. 
The two audiences took a great and excited interest in the matter, 
and each other from their places. It was a sight to see 
rather than describe. Now to an outsider it seemed that the 
younger man always gained the victory in these contests of wit; 
yet in little more than a month and a half his benches were 
empty and those of his neighbour were refilled. Here Ariosto 
was certainly handicapped as heavily as he could very well be, 
and yet he vanquished Dumas. The present writer was fortunate 
enough to discover some time afterwards the cause of this. He 
noticed an old lady, in the wandering fruit trade, who had 
been especially energetic in supporting the intruder, on the bench 
of a cepenatts and took his seat beside ber. She had pushed 
her t of peaches, figs, and grapes between her legs, so that 
her petticoat might shield her wares from the sun and dust, and 
was knitting a stocking. Her opinion was, without the raciness 
of the dialect, which’ cannot be reproduced:—* You see, that 
man’s story was much better the first eee heard it ; but you 
could listen to this man’s story for ever for ever.” 


TAPPERTITS IN COUNCIL. 


iv is all very well for Mr. Gladstone to talk in letters to the 
Queen about the absence of any disposition to embarrass the 
new Ministry, and in addresses to the Midlothian electors about 
the duty of regarding them as the Queen’s Government. Sim 
Tappertit does not agree with Mr. Gladstone, and Sim Tappertit, 

ing collectively through the National Libergl Federation and 
individually through Mr. Labouchere, has announced his distinct 
determination to eye Lord Salisbury over. 'ndeed, Sim eyes a. 
good many other people over besides Lord Salisbury, perhaps with 
the same effect which used to follow the process in the celebrated 
year which saw the last struggle for the Protestant religion. As 
is the effect, so is the cause, and, whether Simon does much harm 
or no, some fun can be got out of Simon. 


We must own, with that frankness which characterizes us, 
that, as far as his Labouchere-Avatar is concerned, Sim is not 
so amusing as he used to be. Not that Mr. Labouchere is not an 
amusing person in himself. Far be it from us to say so. But his 
Tappertit part is not his happiest. There is a transparent absence 
of that solemn seriousness of purpose which marks the true Prentice 
Knight. Mr. Labouchere is too much of a “light-hearted reveller” 
himself to do the celebrated denunciation of such persons with aad 
unction, and, though he affixes the three black crosses to Houses 
of Lords and other wicked things and persons with en and 
decision, we always — him winking as he does it. hen 
the wink is not perceptible it is still worse. The earlier part of 
the exceedingly long letter with which Mr. Labouchere occupied 
nearly a whole column of the Daily News in very small type on 
Tuesday wes—alas! that it should be said of Mr. Labouchere— 
simply dull, a tale told many times and told on this particular 
time with little grace or zest. But towards the end Mr. Labouchere 
got better. Mr. Labouchere repels the base suggestion that the 
Radical Prentice Knights should let Lord Salisbury and the other 


tyrants alone with true Simonian indignation... Sir Michael Hicks-. 


Beach shall be treated “ with that contempt which it is the lot of 
traitors [Tappertittese to the letter] to inspire.” “The enemy 
which has stolen into the citadel while the garrison was asleep 
another fine metaphor, though a little rough on the garrison and 

solonel Gladstone its commander, and Adjutant Lord Richard 
Grosvenor and the rest] is not to be left in charge. Supplies are 
to be refused, the Session is to be prolonged. In short there is to 
be a war to the knife, and the tyrants are to tr-r-r-r-r-remble. 
“ Vengeance complete and terrible,” says the new Simon in effect, 
just like the old, except that the former Simon loved “ everything 
established except the masters,” which is hardly the state of Mr. 
Labouchere’s affections. 

Much better is the National Federation of Tappertits which is 
executived (if that is the proper verb) by the undaunted Kitson, 
J. P. Williams the indomitable, Kenrick, blank of shield but ex- 
cellent of courage, and last, but far from least, The Schnadhorst, 
the only Schnadhorst. The officers of the federated Tappertits 
“feel it an imperative duty to call the attention of Liberals 
throughout the country to the grave position of national affairs.” 
“The transfer has been effected, not through the deliberately ex- 

ressed will of a majority of the House of Commons”; oa the 

ational Federated Tappertits proceed to give at great length 
their explanation of the fact that a ow ven A in the House of 
Commons was somehow not a majority of the House of Commons. 
The state of affairs, thinks this corporate Simon, “im most 
serious obligations on the Liberal party ””—which, indeed, is the 
case, though hardly in Sim’s sense. ‘‘ There has,” it seems at 
any rate to the Tappertits, “been an endeavour on Lord Salis- 
bury’s part to use the influence of the Crown to compromise 
the liberties of the House of Commons.” But Mr. Gladstone foiled 
the hideous plot, and the House of Commons is still free. Then 
the national Tappertits, not one of whose executive is a member of 
the House, to tell it how to use its freedom. There is to 
be “ incessant watchfulness and active preparation”; the National 
Federation is to keep its terrible eye on Russia and on Egypt, on 
Afghanistan and on Ireland, under threat of “foreign war and 
domestic conflict”; and, if it does not, “the only possible safe- 
guard is that the majority of the House of Commons” should do 
exactly what the National Liberal Federation tells it. Liberal 
organizations are to “ keep watch ” (still that eyeing over!) ; to 
“make instant protest against any deviation”; to “ form” this, 
to “ instruct ” that, to “ demand ” the other. All which is signed, 
as above stated, by the t names of James Kitson, J. P. 
Williams, William Kenrick, and F. Schnadhorst, three of which 
are absolutely unconnected with any public achievement what- 
ever, while the fourth is simply that of a very clever party 
manager, who has a rooted dislike to the English climate when 
certain investigations are going on. 

We have all heard, until we are all heartily sick of hearing, that 
representative institutions are on their trial. But any one who 
reads these remarkable documents of Mr. Labouchere’s and of the 
four robust provincial nobodies will perceive that Sim and his 

Prentices have evidently had representative institutions up 
already, tried them, and sentenced them out of hand, whether 
with the same august formulas as in the case of the original 
society we cannot pretend to say. It may be taken for granted 
that Mr. Schnadhorst would do the writing down and the black 
crosses very nicely, and Messrs. Kitson and Williams might 
very possibly be good at the blunderbuss and the skulls with 
candle ends in them. But the amusing thing, to drop this pleasing 
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imagery, is the way in which the National Liberal Federation 
appears to assume that the House of Commons is not so much on 
its good behaviour as already convicted of bad. If all that is to 
be done, as appears from this egregious manifesto, is for Great 
Britain to keep her eye on her Kitson, and her Kitson will pull 
her through, what, we may ask, in all humility, is the use of 
Meoping a House of Commons ? It is true that Kitson and Co. have 
decided that a majority is not a majority, and it is possible that 
after this they have decided that a Parliament is not a Parliament. 
“ Cheek,” however, to use the best and most familiar word, is 
what is expected from these associations of robust provincial no- 
bodies endowed with a little real importance by adroit wire- 
pulling, and supposéd to be endowed with much more, owing to 
the cowardice or underhand playing of some tolerably well-known 
politicians, All cheek, however, is not absurd. It would not be 
to beat the absurdity of the solemn announcement on the 
part of four “ officers” (for it must be remembered that the great 
manifesto is not the result of a public meeting, not voted by the 
rank and file of the Federation or even by delegates from its rank 
and file, but simply a sprout of the brain of four officials), that 
they are going to protest against any deviation from the path of 
safety on the part of a British Parliament. Since the celebrated 
occasion when David Deans and Johnny Dods of Farthing’s Acre 
d the truth as it is in Christ against the left-hand defections 
and right-hand backslidings of the _— of Scotland, nothing 
much. better has been seen than this statement that Messrs, 
Kitson, Kenrick, Williams, and Schnadhorst—a mighty tetrachord 
of pure Radicalism—will protest against the House of Commons 
deviating from its duty to the extent, say of sanctioning prepara- 
tions in India to resist Russian aggression, or preparations in Ire- 
land to prevent the mild inhabitants of that island from cutting 
each other’s throats. This is the liberum veto with a vengeance, 
and the doctrine of it, it will be seen, is put forward quite clearly 
Messrs. Schnadhorst, Kitson, Williams, and Kenrick. But 
su the House of Commons approves Lord Salisbury’s policy ? 
“ Bother the House of Commons!” reply the four; “ the House. of 
Commons has nothing to do with the case.” 


A great deal has been talked and written—truly talked and truly 
written—about Caucuses and their action, but nothing has ever 
illustrated that action so well as this absurd and yet insolent 
document of Mr. Schnadhorst’s. What the precise object of 
turning heaven and earth upside down to give more people votes 
for members of Parliament is, if members of Parliament when 
elected are to vote subject to the vigilance and the determina- 
tion and the protest and all the rest of it of the robust pro- 
vincial Kitson, we confess we do not see. But what is still 
more surprising is that any large body of electors should for a 
moment tolerate the dictation of a handful of obscure busy- 
bodies whose political knowledge and ability, except in wire- 
pulling, is, as far as any public action goes, on a level with that 
of the most recently enfranchised elector. It may have been 
aterig to be told how to vote and what to do by a duke or 
a nabob or an official of a Government borough; but think 
of being told how tu vote and what to do by a person of the 
name of Kitson, who introduces himself as an officer of the 
National Liberal Federation, and apparently supposes that Libe- 
rals throughout the country are not aware of a grave position 
of nati affairs until he, Kitson, arises and tells them that 
the position of national affairs is grave. Mr. Labouchere no 
doubt talks nonsense with his contempt which it is the lot of 
traitors to inspire, and his garrisons that have fallen asleep, and 
his citadels, and his iniquitous Land-laws, and all the rest of 
his musty old platform phrases. But Mr. Labouchere is an 
elected member of Parliament, with at least a right to say 
what he thinks Parliament ought to do, and a still greater right 
to say what he, as a member of Parliament, will do. His oratory 
is absurd, but he has the parole. But who told James Kitson to 
speak, and who, if he were sensible, would pay any attention to 
what James Kitson has to say? What is the National Liberal 
Federation except an implement for obstructing the free expres- 
sion of political opinion, which a certain number of fools keep up, 
and which a certain smaller number cf—well, not of fools—work ? 
Nobody, of course, can have a objection to James Kitson, as 
James Kitson, delivering any political deliverance he likes. It is 
the right of Britons to talk politics. But it is not the right of any 
Briton to dictate to other Britons how they shall politically act, 
and especially how they shall act to the House of Commons. 
From one side, the Tappertit side, the thing is ludicrous enough ; 
but it is also mischievous. In all countries, and especially in 
this country, if two or three persons gather together and call 
themselves a Federation, and if they issue good sounding mani- 
festoes, and if they generally take enough upon them, the po 
succeeds, and the Kitsonian blague is thought to have a 
good deal of success already. Of course if Mr. Kitson came 

nally to any man’s house and talked in this fashion, he would 
ve a good chance of exercising watchfulness and determination 
to prevent his exit from being rapid and ignominious. But by 
ing himself an executive, and getting a place in the 
it is by no means certain that he may not do something. He evi- 
dently counts upon doing it, and very likely he does not count 
without his host, 


SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY. 


T is no secret that what the late Cardinal Wiseman ealled, in 
the title of a work not undeservedly popular in its day, both 
within and without his own Communion, “the Connexion of 
Science and Revealed Religion,” is & question which during the 
last half-century has greatly exercised as well scientifie writers as 
divines. The unprecedented advance of scientific discovery within 
living memory has alarmed the champions of Divine Revelation, 
while it has too often served to accentuate the hostility and increase 
the confidence of their assailants, although past experience might 
have suggested a calmer and more reasonable estimate of the 
situation to both classes of disputants. Those who remember the 
almost universal conviction prevalent in Europe some two centuries. 
ago that the truth of Christianity was at stake in the contest. 
between the rival systems of Ptolemaic and Copernican astro-- 
nomy, whereas neither believers nor sceptics in our own day 
attach the slightest theological im ce to what they are agreed. 
in accepting as a demonstrated truth, might have been content— 
one would suppose—to smile at the ignorance or impatience or: 
eager unbelief which dreads or welcomes, according to its temper, 
in each new geological or physiological hypothesis a probable 
deathblow to the’ Christian faith. Of late indeed theologians- 
have manifested a disposition to substitute a policy at once- 
wiser and more honest, though not—as will presently appear— 
without exception; and there is, at least among the more: 
eminent men of science, a co nding tone of fotbearance- 
and a willingness to confine themselves to their sphere: 
without making gratuitous raids on the theological’ domain. 
We took occasion some months ago to call attention to\a con-- 
spicuous example of the changed attitude of the professed 
and authorized’ guardians of revealed truth in quarter: 
where perhaps it might hardly have been looked for, and Mr.. 
Mivart, in an article in the July number of ‘the Nineteenth 
Century, refers to the same letter of Cardinal Pitra’s to the 
Cosmos ‘urging on the clergy of his Church the importance of 
studying natural science. It is not so very long since a highly 
ecclesiastic, whether of the Roman Catholic or Anglican 
Church, who had written after the manner of the learned Bene-- 
dictine Cardinal would have been regarded at best as:vor clamantis: 
in deserto, if he had not incurred grave suspicions of unsowndness- 
in his own belief. One can certainly not well imagine any Roman. 
dignitary venturing to take such a line under the last pontificate.. 
However times are changed, and Leo XIII. only the other day 
administered a pretty sharp rebuke, in a letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, to those too zealous ultramontanes. who are- 
fond of contrasting his predecessor's policy with. his own.. 
It is therefore not so wonderful that another and’ louder 
note of warning should sound, this time indeed from the 
- of a layman, not a Cardinal, but from the same quarter 
of the Christian camp.’ Mr. Mivart is known both as an ardent 
student of biology and an ardent convert to the Church of Rome; 
and if the latter circumstance may help to reassure timid believers, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, as to the h sincerity 
of his allegiance to orthodox Christianity, he is the more likely 
to secure the confidence of his fellow-students of science from his- 
being a layman. The question he deals with however is in the 
main one which concerns equally all Christians of whatever deno- 
mination, though his uncompromising assertion of the freedom of 
scientific inquiry comes. with ial force from an attached. 
member of “ the most atic Church in Christendom.” And 
while he shows very clearly that there are those on his own side- 
of the Rubicon who stand much in need of such a reminder, it is- 
assuredly not needed by them alone. Christianity from the first 
has suffered many things through the indiscretion of many of its. 
most devoted adherents, and there is the greater danger of its. 
being wounded by friendly hands at a period when, as Mr. 
Mivart justly insists, “ biology, a science which was once little- 
more than an affair of taste, has become a power, and its direct. 
bearing on the happiness of human life is generally recognized.” 
He can point no doubt to learned divines of his own Church, like- 
Dr. Barry, who have dwelt no less emphatically than himself on. 
“the compatibility between the most advanced science and the 
most orthodox Christianity.” But there is notoriously another: 
side to the shield, and a certain Rev. Jeremiah Murphy—who- 
hails from Ireland, and whose burden of prophecy appears tu be- 
quite accordant with his name—is very wroth with any Catholics- 
—notably with Mr. !Mivart himself—who ume to be evolu- 
tionists. And he ap not, it must be allowed, without much 
usibility—to the Vatican Council, the Syllabus, and a famous: 
etter of Pius IX. to the Archbishop of Munich in 1863, the in-- 
fallibility of which, if our memory serves us, the late Dr. Ward 
used to be very Dublin Review, and 
which had the immediate effect of silencing or alienating the entire 
body of Liberal Catholic divines in Germany. He also appeals to- 
several contemporary theologians of his Church, one of whom oddl 
has in the the nic * Punch. 
x y has a great dislike for “ minimizers,” especially when. 
they “dilute Catholic doctrine, to suit a class of _persons from 
whom the Church has iiothing to expect and nothing to fear”; as. 
pore: 5 meme his critic _ enough, “the prospect of either 
might be an uate motive for modifying doctrine irrespective 
of its truth or ood.” 6 
Mr. Mivart does not scruple to take the bull by the horns. He 


ic ins issue with his theological assailants—the Irish luminary, 
? 


included—on first principles, and begins by entering a 
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summary protest against “the ever-recurring band of obstructives 
who alnend tase out to have been in the wrong.” But here we 
had better let him speak for himself:— ’ r 


Amongst such as in the first age‘of the Church upheld the belief in a 

v end to the world; who afterwards denied the existence of antipodes ; 

who, later, opposed the liberalism of St. Thomas Aquinas and the other 

advocates of Aristotle ; who subsequently declared that to affirm theearth’s 

motion and the sun’s stability was heresy ; and who denounced as usurers 

the individuals who timidly began to develop the great modern system of 

‘finance and commercial credit. Such objections as his were brought for- 

ward again and again to oppose the promulgators of all the truths or eco- 

nomical improvements which such narrow-minded obstructives decried or 
impeded. 


It was unn , and would scarcely have been becoming, for 
‘the writer to explain, what will of course at once occur to every 
intelligent reader, that, in the two last casés at all events, the 
leading “obstructives” were none other than the Popes them- 
selves, It was they who solemnly condemned the “ heresy” of 
Galileo; as to usury, the late Mr. Simpson, one of the ablest and 
most zealous of the Oxford converts, published in the year of the 
Vatican Council a pamphlet designed to prove that, if the infalli- 
bilist doctrine was defined, all Catholics who accept the verdict of 
history would have to accept it in a non-nat sense, just as 
“the Tractarians” accepted the 39 Articles; and he illustrated 
his statement by citing Papal ex cathedrd decisions on persecu- 
tion, and on usury. On the latter point he showed by reference to 
@ series of papal decrees that “ usury,” in the sense of interest on 
money of any kind, was again and again peremptorily forbidden 
and condemned, and how, only within the last half-century, 
modern Popes have managed quietly to back out of the unmistak- 
ably precise but demonstrably erroneous definitions of their prede- 
«essors, by declaring troublesome inquirers, who wished to get 
interest for their money without getting excommunicated, “ non 
esse inquietandos.” Olearly thence the “band of obstructives” 
~were fighting for centuries, however unconsciously, under the 
Danner of the Pope. Mr. Mivart does not examine at length 
the papal condemnations of usury, but he does discuss at some 
dength the condemnation of Galileo, and he boldly declares 
that “‘the very distinctness and authority with which scientific 
truths have been condemned makes secure, beyond all possi- 
dility of question, the complete scientific freedom of sincere 
Catholics.” It is implied however that his sincere Catholics 
cannot be sincere ultramontanes, for he tells us just afterwards that 
-he himself knows a priest, famous ‘as a preacher in London, who 
maintains the truth of the Ptolemaic astronomy, “ beeause he con- 
-siders that the Church was committed to that view by its decision 
with respect to Galileo.” Ifthe Pope is competent to commit the 
Ohurch by his decisions, the London priest is most unquestionably 
right. Mr. Mivart seems rather amazed at his obstinate scientific 
heresy, but we must honestly confess that we have ourselves far 
more respect for the consistency of the infallibilist who openly 
-avows his belief in the old ** geoceritric ”theory than for those who 
in the same breath avow their acceptance of Galileo's doctrine and 
-of the infallible authority which condemned it as “ false, heretical, 
-and contrary to the Divine. Seriptures,” and would have put him 
to death, if he had not absolutely retracted it. This criticism is 
not intended to apply to Mr. Mivart himself, who like the late 
.Mr. Simpson is presumably not an ultramontane, but it applies 
toa great many of his co-religionists both lay and clerical. He 
wefers indeed himself fairly enough to the evidence given by 
the Rev. W. Roberts, in a cited our own 
columns, of oritative character of the 
condemnation of Galileo. He even goes out of his way cxplecnly 
-to reject the subterfuge that papal infallibility was not compro- 
ised, because the question at issue lay outside the depositum fidei. 
The answer is sufficiently obvious: “An infallible authority must 
know the limits of its revealed message. If authority can make 
a mistake in determining its own limits, it may make a mistake in 
.@ matter of faith.” That ecclesiastical authority went ultra vires 
in deciding a scientific controversy Mr. Mivart fully admits, 
but he adds that it did much more, inasmuch as it founded its 
erroneous decrees on an erroneous interpretation of Scripture, 
~“‘ which was universally to be its own province.” And 
‘thereby incidentally, and quite its own intention, it 
“demonstrated our freedom, as Catholics, with respect to 
ecclesiastical decrees also.” And this freedom has necessarily a 
far wider application than to astronomy or even to physical science 

Moreover, the freedom thus so happily gained for astronomical science 
has, of course, been gained for all science—geology, biology, sociology, 
political economy, history, and Biblical criticism—for whatever, in fact, 
-comes within the reach of human inductive research, and is capable of 
‘verification. This, moreover, necessarily includes the scientific criticism of 
those very Scriptures which ecclesiastical authority in the seventeenth 
century plainly showed its inability either scientifically or theologically to 
comprehend. -Manifestly such questions as the authorship and the dates 
of the various sacred books, as well as of the temporal circumstances which 
their writers may show they were influenced by, with the general scope 
and intention of each respectively, cannot be withdrawn from scientific 
‘inquiry when it must be admitted that men of science so succeeded and 
that ecclesiastical authority so failed in interpreting the true and inspired 
meaning of God’s written word. ' 

It is certainly remarkable that the poe Pope, the year before 
his ‘election, should have expressly declared, in a pastoral he issued 
as Archbishop of Perugia, that “Galileo, who gave to experi- 
- mental philosophy one of its most vigorous impulses, revealed by 
_means of his researches the proof that Holy Scripture and nature 
equally exhibit the footprints of the Deity.” 


This advance of modern acy ng has moreover its ethical as 
well as its intellectual side, and Mr. Mivart instances three points 
of “ conspicuous and undeniable ” value, in our clearer recognition 
of the rights of the individual conscience; of the moral guilt of 
gambling, as in State lotteries—which the old papal government of 
e used to encourage; and of the rights of animals and con- 
sequent sinfulness of cruelty tothem, It is not superfluous to in- 
sist on these points, when so acute a reasoner as the late Dr. 
Ward could gravely maintain a few years ago the portentous 
x that “a Catholic’s freedom of conscience is grievously 
impaired by the civil tolerance of other religions.” As to freedom 
of scientific inquiry the writer is able to cite the testimony of 
Cardinal Cajetan, one of the first Roman theologians of the six- 
teenth century, and in our day of Dr. Clifford, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Clifton. But he is obliged to admit that the Syllabus, 
Munich Brief, and other official manifestoes of the late Pope do 
distinctly bear the meaning put upon them by the Irish Jeremiah, 
and his reply amounts to a practical reduction of them and such 
like documents to so much waste paper; “for it is a recognized 
canon of logic that, if any authority denies any proposition sup- 
ported by a preponderance of evidence, that authority loses claim 
to our submission in whatever degree the evidence for the pro- 
ition is greater than that for the authority itself.” But he 
ad already reminded us that an infallible authority which 
makes a mistake in determining its own limits refutes itself, and 
he therefore virtually confesses that the papal authority is not 
infallible. There is indeed a saving clause inserted at the end of 
the paper, which we quote as it stands, for whatever it may be 
worth, being wholly at a loss ourselves to put any intelligible 
meaning upon it. “The strange result of the seventeenth 
century,” we are told, “ has been the permanent enlargement of 
Catholic inteliectual liberty in every department of science without 
exception, to a degree which not the most sanguine of our pre- 
decessors could have hoped for; and this result has only recently 
been made manifest by the defeated efforts of the extreme in- 
fallibilists of the era of the Vatican Council.” Mr. Mivart is too 
able and too conscientious a writer to indulge in mere empty 
verbiage, but what conceivable meaning his readers are inten 
to put x the latter part of the above quotation, it will sorely 
puzzle all or nearly all of them to conjecture. The infallibilists of 
the Vatican Council were not “ defeated,” but triumphed all along 
the line. No doubt a minority, including all the more learned, 
more thoughtful, and more independent of the bishops, protested 
and left Rome before the decree was passed ; but it was passed over 
their heads all the same. And within a very short period 
afterwards it was currently reported that all of them, with 
the solitary exception of Bishop Strossmayer, had at least tacitly 
acquiesced ; even the brave and outspoken Archbishop Darboy, 
who had intimated his real opinion plainly enough in La Derniére 
Heure du Concile, and indignantly withdrew before the closing 
scene of the tragedy, or the faree—as we please to it—was 
enacted, “died and made no sign.” ‘To be sure it was very 
generally, and we daresay rightly, believed that here too, as so 
often ms ry in such cases, the men convinced against their will 
i of the same opinion still, and still less did any one 
suppose that the few leading men who emulated the open re- 
sistance of Dr. Déllinger exhausted or nearly exhausted the force 
of silent dissent from a proposition the evidence against which, to 
epply Mr. Mivart’s phrase, was felt to be “greater than that for 
e authority itself.” But it is difficult to see how “ the efforts of 
the extreme infallibilists” can be said to be “defeated” by this 
silent opposition, and equally difficult to see what else can be 
intended by the statement. However this is a matter which chiefly 
concerns the. writer’s own co-religionists. His broad vindication 
on religious grounds of the freedom of scientitic investigation has 
a claim on the interest and attention both of the scientitic and the 
religious world. 


A STATUE AND A SARCOPHAGUS. 


T can hardly be said any longer that Rome was not built in a 
day. The present generation has seen the wholesale destruc- 
tion of much of the old city and the rapid erection of a hideous 
new one. Of the Le ny bw ugliness of the new houses and 
streets and of the ruthless barbarism which has been shown we do 
not now wish to speak, as we shall have to refer to these painful 
subjects in a further article, At present we desire to point to 
what may be some slight consolation to those who deplore the 
vast and irretrievable mischief which has been done by those who 
have converted the Eternal City into a kind of Itaiian Bays- 
water; the discovery of some works of art of real yalue during 
the most recent grubbings up. In the course of the past winter 
two bronze statues were, as is wel] known, unearthed; and more 
lately a very remarkable sarcophagus, in an exquisite state of 
preservation, was found in making the foundations of the new 
and horrible Via Salaria. The statues have already of course 
attracted the notice of archeologists ; and, for aught we know, 
some German or other critics may before this have eettled 
exactly when they were produced and who the sculptors were. 
The finding of a statue has more than once been immediately 
followed by confident statements as to its authorship, subse- 
quently demolished by other equally confident statements, which 
in their turn were duly upset. ‘The coarse statue of Hercules 
in the Sala della Rotonda of the Vatican, with its swollen neck 
and clumsy contrivance for religious juggling, was, when firet 
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@iscovered, pronounced to be a mighty work of Greek art by 
no mean authority. In the present case, whatever may be the 
ultimate opinion of good judges as to the periods to which these 
statues belong, there can, we think, be Jittle doubt that they are 
of very different degrees of merit; and also we believe that one 
of them isa very considerable work. That which was first dis- 
covered, a nude statue of a young man, hero or athlete, is in very 
condition, but is not a very remarkable bronze. The head 
is, even when all allowance is made for the practice of some 
Greek sculptors of making the head small, extremely small in pro- 
= to the neck, the modelling is superficial, and the right 
d is awkwardly placed behind the back, The statue is un- 
doubtedly a valuable acquisition, because great bronzes are 80 
rare, but is not perhaps likely to command any very intense ad- 
miration as a work of art. Different is the case with the other 
statue discovered later on in making the excavations for the 
new theatre, and at present commonly spoken of as “the pugi- 
list.” It represents a fighter with the cestus who, wearied 
from the frey, and having presumably just killed his man, is 
resting seated after the struggle. His tired arms are thrown on 
his knees, and, in various ways, exhaustion and the effects of 
the battle are indicated with extraordinary realism. Indeed, of 
realism there is more in this statue than in any other great work 
of ancient art with which we are acquainted. Determined to 
tell the whole story as clearly as possible, the sculptor has in- 
dicated unmistakably the effects of the pummelling just received. 
The ears are swollen and cut. The forehead above the eyebrows 
is also swollen and cut, and the upper part of the nose is dis- 
figured; but, owing to the amount of incrustation still remaining 
there, it was not easy to say, when we saw the statue, whether 
the sculptor meant to indicate the effect of a recent blow, or of 
one received in some old conflict. The cestus and its attach- 
ments to the arms are wrought with extraordinary care. 
fighter wears long mittens with fur cuffs, and over these mittens 
the knuckleduster is laced in a most elaborate manner. Inspec- 
tion of this instrument of the arena as here shown cannot but 
revive in those who have any acquaintance with pugilism the 
wonder which has been felt at the apparently small powers of the 
ancient boxers. Surely these huge athletes must have been very 
poor fighters. Seeing what blows English prizetighters were able 
to give with the naked fist, it is impossible to resist the con- 
viction that, had they been armed with the cestus, combats would 
have been ended with marvellous rapidity by the complete disable- 
ment or death of one of the combatants. One free delivery of the 
left, one real counter, or one cross-counter, must have settled every- 
thing. What would have been the effect of a blow from King, 
Sayers, or Mace, or, to go much further back, Burke, with the 
cestus on? A sickly smile, if there was time for it, and a curling- 
up on the floor. It is difficult to believe, then, that the classical 
boxers really knew how to hit. Apart, however, from this con- 
sideration, which may tend to lower respect for the original of the 
statue as belonging to a class whose art was of a crude kind, it is 
impossible not to feel great admiration for this representation of a 
hero of the arena which has been unearthed so long after his 
battles and victories. The pose is admirable, just that of a power- 
ful but wearied man, and the work is, in some respects, extremely 
delicate. We would specially draw attention to the modelling of 
the left knee. Probably when the statue, altogether freed from 
incrustations, is generally known and has been thoroughly ex- 
amined, it will be reverenced as one of the best of the few bronzes 
that remain out of the countless number which the ancient sculp- 
tors wrought. Investigation respecting it may perhaps be aided 
by the fact that on the under part of the middle toe of the left 
foot the letter A has been roughly but clearly cut; and we may 
observe that this is not a case of Kil Stumps, his mark, 

Likely, also, to excite interest and admiration, though of a dif- 
ferent nature, is the very remarkable sarcophagus of Oriental 
character found some eight or nine weeks ago in or close to the 
grounds of the Villa Buonaparte. The bas-relief—if that can be 
called a bas-relief which is in more than alto-relievo—represents 
a stately procession, end, with considerable faults, has much bold- 
ness and no small beauty. In the centre are two elephants, on 
the larger of which is seated the hero of the occasion, who wears 
something resembling a turban and loose trousers gathered in at 
the ankle. He is not very happily rendered, as, awkwardly seated, 
he seems in imminent danger of slipping off. The driver in front 
of him and the other on the smaller elephant use goads precisely 
similar to those used in India at the present day. In front of the 
elephants a tall female figure of much beauty waves a tambourine 
exactly resembling those which are still gingled. A lion and a 
giraffe figure in the procession, and on the right a snake is 
shown crawling out of a basket in which it has been confined. 
Much more that is mem op striking, m which we have not now 
time to speak, is there in this strange ard ve d sarcoph 
which will add to the innumerable of Some, 
the unlearned, while giving room for much profitable controversy 
amongst the learned. Its disinterment, that of the statue of the 
pugilist and of other valuable works, shows that some happy 
results have been achieved while the late indiscriminate destruction 


- has been going on. This does not, however, in the smallest d 


diminish the guilt of the destroyer, who has merely found what 
che could not help —- and has acted in precisely the same 
spirit as that of the men who tore away the blocks of the Coliseum 
to build their houses with ; but of his horrible misdeeds we shall, 
as stated above, speak later on. 


THE FAITHFULL SHEPHERDESSE. 


the MS, diary of Sir Henry Herbert, Master of the Revels, 

we find the following entry:—“On Monday, the sixth of 
January and the Twelfe Night, was presented at Ban ate 
before the King and Queene, Fletcher’s pastorall called The 
Faithfull Shepherdesse, in the clothes the Queene had given Tayler 
the year before of her owne rall. The scenes were fi to 


the pastorall, and made, by Mr. Inigo Jones, in the great chamber, 
1635” This is the first notice of. the performance of The 
Faithfull Shepherdesse It was printed in 1610, after 


we 
it had been brought before the public and “damn'’d ”—the word 
was current in those days and the practice not infrequent. The 
remarks of Valentine in Ben Jonson's The Case is Altered have a 
modern application :—“The sport is at a new play, to observe 
the sway and variety of opinion that passeth it. . . . Sometimes 
a fellow that comes not there past once in five years, at a Parlia- 
ment time or 80, will be as deep mired in censuring as the best, 
and swear by God’s foot that he would never stir his foot to see 
a hundred such as that is.” A theatrical audience is the most 
conservative of bodies, and we can well understand how they 
failed to ag both this play and the satirical comedy of The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, both of them innovations, Fletcher 
claims commendation on this score, inasmuch as he represents 
“shepherds and shepherdesses with their actions and ions,” 
“ owners of flocks and not hirelings.” Most of the critics who 
have noticed the play, however, are not disposed to grant him 
this achievement. legel was most unmerciful to “ that 
exquisite thing yclept The Faithfull Shepherdesse,” as Charles 
Lamb calls it in one of his letters, and charges it with being 
untheatrical and vulgar; in short, “an immodest eulogy of 
chastity.” The German nature, however, as Goethe remarks, 
bears heavily on everything, and everything bears heavily on it. 
We might reasonably expect, therefore, that the dainty and abun- 
dant imagery, the tender touch, the marvellous variety, the perfect. 
harmony of The Faithfull Shepherdesse would not appeal to 
Sch We have, on the other hand, many critics who bear 
testimony to its beauties, such as Hazlitt, Charles Lamb, Mr. 
Ward, and Mr. Addington Symonds. 

The chief dramatists of Fletcher's own time forward 
as champions of the condemned play, and at their head Beaumont, 
Chapman, and Ben Jonson. The latter had bitter things to say 
about audiences, and no doubt the treatment of his friend’s pier, 
coupled with certain rebuffs he himself received, determined his. 
subsequent from the dramatic “Thy 
was thy guilt,” he says to Fletcher, prophesies that 

A glorified work to time when fire 
Or moths shall eat what all these fools admire. 


Ben Jonson was right. The resurrection soon came. The pla 
was revived at Court in 1634, and acted several times vith 
applause at the Blackfriars Theatre. It was also performed im- 
mediately after the Restoration, and appears to have been popu- 
larized by the singing and acting of a certain “French eunuch.” 
Its career was, however, very short, and since that time Amoret 
and Perigot have, to the best of our knowledge, never trod the 
boards. Lady Archibald ge is to be complimented on her 
courage in disinterring this play, covered with the dust of two. 
centuries, and we cannot but think that no one will regret that 
she has done so, for there were many and varied interests attach- 
ing to the performance at Coombe House on Saturday last. 
Firstly, there was the interest which any ormance the- 
“ Pastoral oy oy ” must possess ; secondly, there was the interest 
conferred by the intrinsic merits of the play itself; thirdly, there 
was the interest of witnessing the actual performance of a pastoral 
drama. The pastoral drama was never really acclimatized to Eng- 
land, though its near relation, the masque, played at one time a. 
great part in English festal life, and was incorporated into the drama 
itself. The Faithfull Shepherdesse and The Sad Shepherd of Ben 
Jonson, of which only a fragment remains, were probably the only 
works of this class worthy of the period in which they were pro- 
duced ; but in Italy there had been a constant succession of pastoral 
plays for pos | a century and.a half, culminating in the Aminta 
of in 1573 of Guarini, acted in 
1590. It is from these two plays t The Faithfull Shepherdesse 
is imitated. We do not, however, think that Me, Syaends does 
Fletcher justice when he remarks that the play is a mere echo of 
Italian literature. It is true that the dramatist has proceeded for 
the most part on conventional lines; but he has given a new and 
beautiful turn to the character of the Satyr, and has clothed the 
whole work in some of the most beautiful poetry in the English 
language. Further, he has apparently drawn on the literature of 
his own country for some of the beauties of the play. The special 
interest which the pastoral drama has for us is that it is the parent 
of the opera, another of the t heritages we have received from 
Italy ; and we could not help feeling on Saturday that, if opera 
were to revert to its original type, by substituting beautiful poetry 
spoken for the dreary recitative which is now used to on the 
action, this form of art would be more truly harmonious and would 
have a greater vitality than it now appears to possess. 

The mere mention of The Faithfull Shepherdesse carries us back 
to Inigo Jones and Ben Jonson, by whom, as architect and poet, 
the Court theatricals were sheonel, and carried out ; and these two 
illustrious names take us over the sea to the country of Paul 
Veronese and Tintoret, to the country of Giorgio Vasari and 
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Palladio, the master of Inigo Jones, In imitation of the pageant 
= of Rome, of Venice, and of Florence, James I. contrived 
the dramatic displays at the English Court; and no doubt it was 
owing in some measure to the lavish expenditure which they en- 
tailed, and which Elizabeth was too prudent to allow herself, that 
the debt and downfall of the Stuarts was brought about. It was 
not only, however, the drain on the royal coffers effected by these 
performances which made them unpopular. They were produc- 
tive of much immorality. The whole town thron to witness 
the royal masques; trader and noble, City and Court, mingled 
together, “ till the anterooms and galleries of Whitehall became a 
scene of indescribable. debauchery and riot.” Private grudges 
were multiplied till they swelled into class hatred; and when the 
time of terror came many an honest citizen remembered, with 
reason, the tyranny of rank, the frailty of women, and the masquing 
nights at Whitehall. 

In 1634 the time of terror was at hand ; the Court festivities had 
but six years torun; the Petition of Right had been sanctioned 
and violated; Parliament had broken into open contumacy, and 
had received its dismissal ; the country was groaning under the 
tyranny of Strafford and Laud; the Star Chamber and the Court 
of High Commission were jointly working injustice and cruelty ; 
the Queen, acting in “her owne pastorall,” which furnished 
the properties for The Faithfull Shepherdesse, had been savagely 
attacked | by the Puritan Prynne, who had suffered punishment for 
the offence after the barbarous habit of the time. The people 
resented the attitude of the very body whose office it was to 
watch over the public morality, tow: a Court, one of whose 
principal occupations seemed to be to stimulate the appetite and 
increase the opportunities for vice; and so it was that these 
Court theatricals played no small — in the downfall of the 
Stuart monarchy. Truly, as Mr. Symonds remarks, there was 
a tragic irony in the appearance royalties on that courtly 
sta 


ge. 

As to the recent ‘ormance, we must repeat what we said 
on the subject of the performance of As You Like It, that 
there is a subtle and imaginative essence in certain plays which 
is rendered much more faithfully apart from the prosaic sur- 
roundings of the theatre; and The Faithfull Shepherdesse is 
one of these plays. None who were present on Saturday could 
have imagined anything more picturesque and poetical than the 
opening scene. The image of Pan, the tutelar deity of one class of 
pastorals, standing by the gnarled trunk of the elm, as if it had 
really been elevated there by pastoral hands (it is worthy of note, 
as proving the care that has been expended on the mounting of 
the play, that the services of tne eminent archeologist, Miss 
Harrison, were employed in designing the inscription of this 
statue); the choral crowd grouped around the shrine ; the simple 
rites; the handsome Priest—all these were truly effective on 
the rural stage. And the climax was reached when Perigot 
{Lady Archibald Campbell) entered the arena in a car drawn 
by oxen. Later on, too, when the group of Satyrs burst on the 
scene, and played a hundred antics in bush and tree, we no 
longer remembered we were living in this wretched vear of prose 
1885, redeemed only by the existence of the Psychical Society, 
but readily accepted the postulates of magic herbs and enchanted 
wells. e believed in the existence of Perigot and Amoret, 
the Holy Shepherdess, the Sullen, the Wanton, and the Wicked 
Shepherds, and even the Satyr. Indeed, so charming and in- 
teresting a being was the latter that we thought him too good 
even for the golden world. Nowadays the approaches of Charity 
are encumbered by the clumsy surroundings of committees and 
subscription lists. Her coming is tardy, and her stay is too pro- 
longed. Would that, like this simple and effective creature, she 
could arrive in the nick of time with a hop and a skip, and depart 
as easily ! 

We a not in these days familiar with the lighter class of 

tic drama ; indeed, the few specimens we have seen on the stage 
yy modern authors have been far from appreciated. We require 
stronger meat ; John Bull, who subsists on beef and beer, grows 
impatient at this airy diet. If anything, however, can popularize 
works of pure literature among us, it will be such experiments as 
that we chronicle; our only regret during the performance was 
that it had been found necessary to omit so much of the original ; 
but we are aware that the modern adaptor must exercise Lace- 
dzmonian self-denial, and Mr. Godwin's version was eminently 
successful. On his shoulders rested the chief burden of the pro- 
duction, and he will not be human if he does not feel pride in the 
fruit of his labours. Mr. Bateson is responsible for the music, 
which appeared to us to have a truly Old English ring in it. The 
histrionic honours of the performance lay between Mr. Hermann 
Vezin and Lady Archibald Campbell. e former, in the useful 
character of the Sullen Shepherd, was responsible for the progress 
of the action, and shared with the Satyr the labours of the 
porterage of the inanimate and disabled forms of shepherds and 
shepherdesses, victims of Arcadian humours and accidents. We 
were amused at their, so to speak, ee ne and active anxiet 
to be carried with pre riety. The business in this respect struc 
us as perhaps a little clumsy, but it is difficult to see how it could 
be improved on a stage the only effective exit from which is 
at full speed, On the other hand, the transformation scene 
of Amaryllis into Amoret was managed with much discretion. 
Lady Archibald Campbell portrayed the various moods of poor 
bewildered Perigot with a skill and “ew 6 that argues the 
sion of a considerable amount of true dramatic feeling, and her 
tall and commanding form contrasted well with the supple outlines 
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of the modest Amoret (the Princess Hellen of Kappurthala), 
The play was well acted throughout, and any special selection for 
praise would be invidious. We cannot forbear, however, to record 
our appreciation of Miss Lucy Roche’s rendering of the character 
of the Wanton Shepherdesse. Cloe in the original version is a blot, 
according to Charles Lamb, on the purity and poetry of the play; 
and, though Mr. Godwin has praned it unsparingly, it still re- 
quires the tact and art which Miss Roche bestowed on it to make 
it palatable to a modern audience, and at the same time to preserve 
its dramatic force. 

We conclude with the hope that Coombe House may often be 
the scene of such performances as those of which we have had the 
good fortune to be witness, and that Lady Archibald may see her 
way to selecting another play from the endless stores of the 
Elizabethan drama, with which, alas, we are too little familiar. 


LONG-RANGE RIFLE-FIRE, 


7. from some recent despatches and War Co on- 
dents’ letters, the expression “long-range rifle-fire” is 
acquiring a meaning more significant than that actually indicated 
by the words which make it up. In speaking of the target 
practice of the army and of match-shooting generally, the dis- 
tances between 700 and 1,000 yards are usually called “long,” 
just as those under 300 yards are called “short”; 400, 500, and 
600 being middle, or intermediate. The French make very nearly 
the same distinction. But the expression we are noticing seems 
to suggest that not only is the distance (which may be any 
number of yards between 600 and 3,000) generally unknown, but 
also that there is more or less uncertainty on the side of those 
under fire as to the actual direction from which the bullets come. 
It gives, in fact, an idea of a harassing and annoying fire, de- 
livered almost with impunity from a point all but vanishing. 

Just after Plevna a good deal was heard about long-range rifle- 
fire; but it is hardly too much to say that an idea of its probable 
power when skilfully applied was only definitely brought home 
to the great mass of Englishmen on the receipt of Sir Redvers 
Buller’s reports, vid Korti, on Saturday and Sunday, the 21st and 
22nd of February last. The whole situation was, of course, in- 
tensified by the recent news of Sir Herbert Stewart's wound, 
by the reported death of General Gordon and the certain fall of 

hartoum, by the withdrawal from Gubat, and, to some extent, 
by the departure of the Guards for the East. In addition to the 
uncomfortable feeling that things were going generally wrong, all 
England became for forty-eight hours exceedingly anxious. When, 
a day or two later, it was known how Major Wardrop had proved 
almost literally one too many for the Soudanese shooters, 
the feeling of relief showed how great the anxiety had been. Of 
course undue importance may be given to long-range fire, just as 
it can, and sometimes is, for example, to the value of the bayonet 
as a weapon ; but it will be generally agreed by those who know 
anything of the matter that at the proper time and place long- 
range rifle-fire has, like lobs at cricket, its very great uses, but, 
also like lobs at cricket, if not good of its kind, it will be useless 
and expensive. 

There is no precise record when rifles were first used in war. 
“The middle of the seventeenth century” expresses as well as 
limits the vagueness of the date. It is known, however, that in 
1680 each troop of our Life Guards was supplied with eight 
rifled carbines ; and that in 1800 the 6oth Rifles were armed with 
the “Baker” rifle. Long-range rifle-fire, in its present sense, is 
of much more recent date. During the first half of the present 
century the distance to which a rifle-bullet would range must 
appear to the modern rifleman wholly insigniticant. Indeed, so 
far as actual flight was concerned, old “ Brown Bess” of the 
Peninsular War time would throw a bullet (if you could trace it) 
a a deal further than could the Baker rifle, which won for our 
rifle regiments a goodly string of “honours,” from Roleia to 
Toulouse. In those days the difference in shooting between two 
hand-made arms of the same pattern was often considerable. But, 
whereas an average Baker rifle could make it very dangerous for a 
“head and shoulders” 250 yards off, the smooth-bore musket was 
so erratic that it was of little use tiying to hit a single man at 
distances over a hundred yards. the other hand, while the 
smooth-bore loaded easily, the loading of the seven-grooved Baker 
rifle was always troublesome, and, after a few rounds had been 
fired, generally very difficult. Many a time must those old rifle- 
men, while grunting and sweating over a weary load and under a 
Spanish sun, have envied the nimble business of the smooth-bore 
ramrod. In 1836 (already following foreign example) we gave 
the two-grooved Brunswick rifle, firing a belted bullet, to our rifle 
regiments, It loaded a little easier and shot a little better than 
the Baker, but the improvement was one of a few degrees only. 
The Brunswick, like the Baker, fouled very considerably ; and 
the fumbling, especially in cold weather, to get the belt of the 
bullet into the grooves at the muzzle was a horrid drawback. 
The most that could be said for it was that it was as good as 
other people's, better than the Baker, and probably the best that 
could be got. Doubtless there were soldiers of a good old sort 
who voted both the “ Brunswick” and the “ Baker” more plague 
than profit. But, eer epey | the plague of loading, those 
old rifles—meaning thereby both the men and their arms—had a 
profit all their own. There was a distinct speciality not only in 
the name and in the jacket, but in the arm and in its use. The 
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brunt of that kind of fighting which comes under the general head 
of cenpeorting fell naturally to the share of the men and the 
arms who could do respectable business at distances treble as great 
- as could the ordinary “ firelock”; and well, parenthetically be it 
said, did the old 60th Rifles and old 95th (afterwards the Rifle 
Brigade) uphold their special and honourable ré/e, demanding, as 
it taught, increased intelligence and greater self-reliance. We 
Jook now with wonder at the old pattern rifle, but the work done 
in the Peninsula, in the Punjaub, and in the old Cape wars was 
too good for either masters or workmen to complain much about 
.the tool. It may be that the Baker-Brunswick tradition is still 
bearing fruit. But when all is said and done, there was nothing 
in those days of the nature of long-range rifle-fire. The whole 
combat was within easy view of the commanders on both sides. 
However carefully the good rifleman kept out of sight, the smoke 
of his rifle was plainly seen at the moment of firing. No bullets 
came humming over the zareba (nor now and again into it with a 
deadly pat) at uncertain intervals by day and night from an unseen 
enemy at an unknown distance. It was simply not in the rifle or 
musket of our own or any other army to do it. Fire at the 
Jongest range was too short to be called long-range rifle-fire as we 
now understand that expression. 

In the quarter of a century between 1825 and 1850 men, gener- 
ally Frenchmen, went to work to invent a military rifle which 
should combine acc of shooting with ease and rapidity in 
loading. The names of the inventors, the dates, methods, and 
reasons of the failure of each speciality (are they not written in 
the Hythe text-book ?), make a story as dull as any other about 
still-born inventions. At last, in 1847, Captain Minié, of the 
School of Vincennes, hit upon the right thing, and gave his name 
toasystem. This, as almost everybody knows, was an elongated 
bullet which went easily down the barrel when loading, but was 
made through self-expansion to fit the grooves tightly at the 
moment of firing. Our own “ Minié” rifle of 1851, and then our 
“ Enfield rifle,” pattern 1853, though improved again and again 
both in barrel and ammunition, were on the lines of Captain Minié’s 

rinciple. In 1855 the “ Enfield” took the place of the smooth- 

re musket as the general arm of the infantry of the line, and the 
place of the “ Brunswick” in our rifle regiments. Here, then, we 
may date the beginning of long-range rifle-fire. It was applied 
with good effect in India during the Mutiny, and afterwards in the 
hill fights with the frontier tribes. Presently, with the introduc- 
tion of small-bores, the range grew longer. A short time ago 
there was a sort of controversy in the Zimes as to the credit due 
on the one hand to the first inventor, and on the other to the 
later improvers, of small-bore rifles and ammunition. Apparently 
the question lies in a nutshell. When the body of the pack is 
going on hard, all honour to the two or three hounds who are 
racing for the lead; but none the less does the observant master, 
particularly if he carries the horn himself, make a note in his 
mind, and possibly in his diary, of the grand point made ten 
minutes back; if it had not been for that capital hit at the 
cross-roads, a brilliant run would have been lost altogether. 
That, about 1857, Sir Joseph (then Mr.) Whitworth, not at that 
time a gunmaker, showed a line to the riflemakers of the world is 
beyond dispute. Anyhow, all who had any pretension to note 
followed him in his rapid twist and in the ‘450-inch bore. It is 
equally true that since that date several leading gunmakers, in 
developing their particular systems under the same general prin- 
ciple, have vastly improved the shooting of the small-bore rifle 
and made themselves names more or less famous. It is generally 
difficult to count, with any degree of exactness, the points made 
on the one hand by an inventor, and on the other hand by those 
who may have improved on the invention; but as between Sir 
Joseph Whitworth who once led the van, and those who have 
since followed in his wake, the long-range honours appear to 
lookers-on to be pretty evenly divided. : 

Just at present there is very little to choose between the dif- 
ferent patterns of rifle carried by the several armies of the chief 
European Powers—perhaps the Russian “ Berdan” is, if anything, 
slightly in front of the rest—but, if one may hazard an opinion 
about the future, there will before very long be a considerable and 
general increase in the reach and accuracy of long-range rifle-fire. 
Whether our own service rifle is to be replaced by the ‘40-inch 
bore, designed at Enfield, appears to be still uncertain. Between 
the respective merits of the two patterns—namely, the “ Martini- 
Henry ” and the “ Martini-Enfield "—some comparison was made 
in the Saturday Review of the 16th of February of last year. It 
is certainly unfortunate that the new Martini-Enfield, though it 
~ has a lighter bullet, has a heavier barrel than the Martini-Henry. 
Any one who is to carrying a gun knows that a little extra 
weight is highly objectionable, and a one used to soldiers 
knows how strongly as well as rightly all ranks would object to 
one unnecessary ounce. If the designer of the Martini-Enfield 
could, without losing any of its hitting power, make the arm a 
little lighter instead of a little heavier than the service rifle, he 
would (as they say at Lord’s) score grandly to the “on” and 
to the “off” in one over. As the case stands now, the Martini- 
Enfield has been so long in emerging from the experimental 
stage, and there has been so much discussion about the extra 
weight of metal, that people begin to wonder whether the new 
rifle will ever get off the stocks at all. Lately, as everybody 
thought, we were within an ace of having to cross a consider- 
able river, and, if our troops are ever to have a better rifle, it 
would be just as well to get the ‘40-bore question settled and the 
proverbial swap made before we are actually in the ford and on 


the point of swimming. To give our infantry a rifle which, as 
regards hitting power, is as superior to the ish “ Martini- 
Henry ” and to doe eomen “ Berdan” as those rifles are to the 
Snider seems to be a point worth securing in a match which, 
sooner or later, is pretty certain to be played. In war, as in sport, 
there is a good deal of truth in the old adage, “A match well 
made is already half won.” There is, gf course, the question of 
quickness of firing as well as that of long-range with accuracy, 
and, no doubt, at this very moment all military Europe is looking 
this way and that way fora perfect magazine action ; but when- 
ever it drops from the clouds or turns up from America or else- 
where, it will be time enough to adopt it. In the meantime, let 
us decide, if we can, upon our barrel of the future. Hereafter, if 
desired, it can be cuales as easily as any other barrel with a 
magazine action. 

In all probability the new ‘40-inch bore Martini-Enfield gives 
results as as can be obtained under the present condition of 
science ; for, so long as the shoulders of men, the winds of heaven, 
vile saltpetre, and so forth remain what they are, power to range 
with becoming accuracy must be limited by the considerations of 
recoil, length of bullet, fouling, and so on; and, again, given by 
supposition unlimited range, the power to apply fire with useful 
effect is practically limited by the ordinary scope of man’s eyesight 
and by the natural features of the battle-ground. 

And here in the middle of our long-range we venture to let off 
this practical suggestion for what it is worth. When inviting 
fresh competition, or when considering the merits of any newrifle, 
it might be well to lay down beforehand the extreme distance at 
and up to which excellence of grouping of the shots shall be 
considered a sine qua non, and beyond which it would not, in a 
comparative trial, be taken into account. This particular distance, 
which, we take for granted, could be easily determined by our 
superior officers used to war, would probably lie between 1,500 
and 2,000 yards. The restriction, in the best sense arbitrary, 
would at all events have the effect of clearing the ground satis- 
factorily, both for competitors and judges. 

After all, long-range is, in itself, the foundation only of good 
long-range fire. To get the full value out of a superlative arm 
there must, of course, be added the capability to find the correct 
distance of the object, and the possession of much skill in 
shooting. A good range-finder is absolutely necessary. One, the 
use of which is difficult to learn and easily forgotten, which re- 
quires delicate manipulation, which soon gets out of adjustment 
and not seldom out of order, is, however accurate at times, of no 
use whatever. An instrument the reverse of all this, but always 
accurate, handy, light, and requiring a very short base, is the one 
for the field. (The babbling hound, right once in a way, is the one 
of all others you should draft.) Since the first Wimbledon 
Meeting in 1860 people have been gradually learning that, in order 
to make a string of bull’s-eyes, motionless holding and perfect 
aiming must be preceded by great care and judgment in the 
matters of “elevation” and wind-gauge, and accompanied by 
close observation throughout the practice. But for good long- 
range firing in the field there must be more than this. To be able 
to pelt the enemy from a distant vantage-point, through inter- 
vening dust and smoke, and perhaps after sundown, means an 
acquaintance with the craft which, by means of the proper ad- 
justment of stakes or cairns or dark lanterns, establishes during 
clearer intervals a part of the “line of sight” which for purposes 
of aiming is equal to the whole. This theory of thus seizing 
betimes a portion of the “eyeline” (well called so by the 
Americans) is taught in our own and some Continental manuals 
of musketry instruction. We are not certain how far the theory 
is put into practice; but firing at extreme ranges being one of 
those many thi where a grain of showing goes further than a 
bushel of telling—being, also, something of greater consequence 
than feux de jore—it would be as well not to put off the showing 
in question until early in the morning of the day on which the 
reality may be wan’ 

About machine-guns there still hovers a small cloud, partly, 
perhaps, of Egyptian sand. But when the difficulties of jam 
ming, of locomotion, and of tactical disposition have entirely dis- 
appeared, the Nordenfelt or some other pattern is sure to come to 
the front in long-range rifle-fire, It will probably take one or 
more European campaigns, with a siege or two (giving time and 
opportunity for crucial trial), before the value of the game of 
infantry long-bowls is fully recognized. This will be a case where 
there can be no challenge about a fair or an unfair delivery. The 
only thing will be to learn how to play and reply to the long- 
range bowler whose npePPing crease” is a mile and a half away 
on the other side of a hill, Given the specification of his arm and 
ammunition, and a simple system of screens (not easily disturbed 
by wind) to catch and show the drop of his bullet, science should 
be able to find first the direction and the distance, and thence 
infer, with the help of a carefully-contoured map, the height above 
the sea level of the hostile firing-point. Then, to say nothing of 
defilading or moving a little out of his way, a very good shot 
might (weather permitting) be made with a -4o bore at the enemy’s 
whereabouts. 


THE MEXICAN CRISIS. 


Yb hegene Mexican Government has once more repudiated its obli- 
gations. Mexico, since the fall of the Emperor Maximilian, 
has enjoyed comparative order and repose. Its wealth 

population, therefore, have grown, and the need for developing its 
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- natural resources has been felt more and more strongly. For 
at purpose railways and harbours were essential; but to con- 
struct railways and harbours foreign enterprise and foreign 
capital were needed. When the mania for railway building revived 
in the United States six years ago, the great capitalists of the 
Union were eager to extend their lines into Mexico so as to get 
control of the communications of that country and make its trade 
tributory to that of the United States. @ great capitalists 
were exceedingly powerful politically as well as — At 
the head of one group was ex-President Grant, and senators, 
Ministers, and members of the House of Representatives were in- 
terested directly or indirectly in all the groups. They were thus 
able to bring to bear upon the Mexican Government so much in- 
fluence that the concessions they asked for were given. They 
hoped to obtain from the Mexican Government land grants on the 
e of those given by the United States Government. They 
pointed out that the railways in Mexico could not be expected to 
pay at first; that the railways were not built to accommodate 
existing traffic, but to enable a traffic to grow up; that, therefore, 
private enterprise alone would not the capital for build- 
ing the lines, and that land grants would enable the pro- 
moters to raise the capital without ex to Mexico; and 
that moreover by inducing immigration they would strengthen 
and enrich Mexico in the long run. The Mexican Government, 
however, remembering what had happened in Texas, refused the 
land grants. It felt instinctively that the settlers upon land so 
granted would be American or at least English-speaking people, 
and would therefore have American sympathies; that after a 
while these settlers would so multiply that they would control 
Mexico itself, and probably would end by voting it into the 
Union. The Government, of land 
nts, engaged to subsidies to the ilway Companies. 
There is no doubt that "the fear of the Mexican ~ 
well founded; but it had not the means to pay the subsidies, and 
therefore it ought to have limited the concessions it accorded. 
For a while, however, all went well. The subsidies were made a 
charge upon the Customs revenue, and the Customs revenue was 
swelled by the imports of the Railway Companies intended for 
the construction of the lines. After a while, however, the over- 
construction of railways in the United States led to a collapse. 
The Companies were unable to raise the capital needed, and work 
on the lines, therefore, had to be suspended, only one great line 
being completed. The imports fell off disastrously, and with 
the imports the Customs duties. At the same time, the great 
trade y seemed from which all the world is suffering affected 
Mexico, and consequently its foreign trade. And, lastly, the 
fall in the price of silver has very materially depressed the 
trade of Mexico. As our readers are aware, Mexico is one 
of the greatest silver-producing countries in the world, and 
the great depreciation of silver has, therefore, reduced perma- 
nently ard disadvantageously the value of the silver exported by 
that country. All these various causes combined to reduce the 
revenue, while still the expenditure was increasing. But railways 
were not the only form of public work authorized by the Mexican 
Government. hile the great speculation that ended in the 
collapse of the Union Générale was at its height in France, a 
dicate of French capitalists projected a Mexican National 
Bank, and obtained for it the exclusive privilege of issuing notes. 
The Bank was successfully founded, and it made advances to 
the Mexican Government. There were great numbers of public 
works, which even American and French capitalists could 
not be induced to undertake directly; and the Mexican 
Government, not being willing to see them longer neglected, itself 
aged in them. It obtained the means from the National Bank, 
and it is said that its debt to that institution amounts now to 
very nearly four millions sterling. Between subsidies to the rail- 
ways, debt to the Bank, outlay upon public works, and all the 
regular charges of administration, the expenditure was so enor- 
mously swollen that an immense floating debt was piled up, and 
the Mexican Government at last found itself unable to go on any 
longer. It was in a state of bankruptcy, and has had to declare as 
much to its creditors. 

Last week, therefore, the Mexican Government issued a decree 
in which it frankly admitted that it dare not increase the taxes, 
and was unable to reduce the expenses. It had, in consequence, no 
alternative but to make a compromise with its creditors. Ordinary 
bankrupts call their creditors together, and submit a proposal for 
@ composition to them; but the Mexican Government dispensed 
with that formula, and simply announced what it was willing to 
do, leaving the creditors no option but to consent. In the first 


place, it declared that all moneys due to Mexico must be paid in | 


silver or in notes of the National Bank. This is understood to 
mean that the notes issued by the Mexican Government itself in 
yment of subsidies to the Railway Companies, and receivable 
S the Customs department in lieu of Customs duties, would no 
longer be accepted. It is, in fact, a suspension of the subsidies. 
Secondly, all the floating debt, in which is included not only the 
debt due to the National Bank on account of the advances 
referred to, but also the subsidies due to the Railway Companies 
and the subsidies in arrear due to the Mexican Railway Company 
—a Company, it will be recollected, long existing, and com 
chiefly of English investors—is to be settled by the issue of bonds 
not redeemable for twenty-five years, and bearing interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum. Instead of cash, that is, the 
Railway Companies and the National Bank are put off with 
irredeemable for five-and-twenty years, and are i 


interest on this paper at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum. But 
that the Government will be able to pay that interest is extremely 
doubtful. The bonds are to amount to twenty-five million dollars, 
or five millions sterling. Therefore, the annual interest will 
amount to 3c0,000/. In the existing condition of Mexico, it is 
not easy to see from what source this 300,000/. is tocome. In 
the third place, as a proof of the extreme embarrassment in which 
the Government is placed, and of its sincere desire to do all 
possible to extricate itself, the salaries of public officials are to be 
reduced by Io per cent. in the case of incomes under one thousand 
dollars, and as much as 50 per cent. in the case of incomes over 
fifteen thousand dollars. Lastly, the railway subsidies and the 
public works are in express terms declared to be suspended. As 
a matter of course, the bonds of the Mexican Government and the, 
securities of the railways affected have all fallen heavily in price. 
The great American capitalists are up in arms, and are usi 
all their influence to get the decree suspended, and it is 
that in some cases even the financial establishments have refused 
to discount the bills of their customers. As yet the Mexican 
Government has firmly refused to withdraw the decree. In 
fact, it-is bankrupt, and it is unable to go on paying when it 
has no money in its coffers. But to soothe its creditors, and im 
the faint hope possibly of inducing some one to come for- 
ward to help it in its dire extremity, it has put forward a plan 
for ee its debt to the English bondholders. For years 
past it been negotiating with the English bondholders for 
recognition of the debt. At times it appeared as if the negotia- 
tions were coming to a favourable conclusion ; but always some 
loophole of escape was found, and the negotiations are siill drag- 
ging on. But now it is announced that the Mexican Government, 
while refusing to recognize the debt contracted by the Emperor. 
Maximilian, will begin to pay interest next year upon the old 
debt at the rate of I per cent. per annum, and that the interest 
will gradually be raised to 3 per cent. per annum, There is no 
doubt that the Mexican Government in its present embarrassment 
will promise anything required of it if only it can obtain a little 
money ; and it is likewise very probable that the present holders 
of these bonds will accept whatever terms the Mexican Government 
will agree to, in the hope they may be able to sell the bonds, and 
thus escape further loss. But the public generally should clearly 
understand that the promises of the Mexican Government are not 
worth the paper on which they may be printed. It is hopelessly 
insolvent, and cannot carry out the engagements it may enter into, 
When it defies the powerful American capitalists who have in- 
vested so much money in the country, and when it is unable to 

y its own soldiers and civil servants, it is not likely that it can 
eas to pay interest upon a debt which it has refused to recognize 
for so many years. 

The question of real interest in the situation is, What will the 

t American capitalists do? It may be easy for the Mexican 

Goccmnens to deal with the Mexican National Company. It was 


| overtaken by the breakdown of speculation in the United States 


before it succeeded in raising the requisite capital, and consequently 
it has been unable to fulfil its obligations. its case, then, the 
contract with the Government falls to the ground. But the 
Mexican Central has carried out its stipulations, and the powerful 


_ capitalists interested in it are not likely to be put off by pieces of 


worthless paper and promises of interest which will hardly be 
forthcoming. They will doubtless revert to their original pro 
of land-grants. They will point out that the grants would in 
reality cost nothing to the Government, while they would add 
immensely to the wealth and strength of the country. These 
grants would be of no use to the Railway Company unless 
immigrants settled upon them. The Company, therefore, would 
add to the population a new element, enterprizing, energetic, and 
full of industrial resource. There is no country in the world, 
perhaps, naturally richer than Mexico, but there are very few 
countries —_— in accumulated wealth. The population con- 
sists to the extent of about one-fourth of Spaniards, the re- 
maining three-fourths being Indian and negroes. All are de- 
moralized by misgovernment and long-continued anarchy, and in 
none has the commercial spirit been developed. Consequently, 
the whole production of Mexico is inferior to that of a moderate- 
sized English county. But the new settlers that would be in- 
troduced by the American Railway Companies would be full of 
the industrial spirit, and would think only of turning to account 
the exhaustless mineral wealth that lies everywhere around. And 
to back up its proposal, the Mexican Central now has the fact 
upon its side that the Government contract with it has been 
broken. If Mr. Blaine had been elected to the Presidency there 
is little doubt that the whole influence of the American Govern- 
ment would have been used to forward the views of the railway 
capitalists, and, as Mexico is now connected with New York by 
railway, the Mexican Government would have been unable to 
resist the pressure. But Mr. Cleveland is not likely to interfere 
in the matter, and if the influence of the American Govern- 
ment is not used, it is not probable that President Diaz will 
ld. A financial collapse such as has now occurred is likely, 
owever, to cause political disturbance, and if there should be 
a revolution, the President's successor may be more complaisant 
than he. In any case, the claim of the American capitalists 
will remain ; when the extreme depression that now exists 
in the United States passes away, and the mania for rail- 
way building revives, the whole feeling of the American public 
will be in favour of the claim of those capitalists. Mexico they 
will os by nitans to be to their own. 
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country; and will also feel that, as at present administered, 
its soicaaon see taney wasted. Sooner or later, therefore, it is 
extremely probable that the crisis will lead to a large immigration 
of either American or European settlers. And, if so, in the long 
run it may end in the annexation of Mexico. 


— 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL, 


HE selections on Wednesday the 24th were prefaced by the 
long and majestic Overture to Saul. Its first movement, a | 
spirited Allegro, gave immediate evidence of the remarkable unity - 
of execution and feeling attained by the vast orchestra. The third | 
movement, also Allegro, as it has quite the character of a Concerto | 
for the organ, showed off Mr. Eyre’s capable handling of that 
instrument. But the most interesting and the most decidedly 
Handelian performance was that of the Concerto for Double 
Orchestra, which is alive with exquisite and delicate effects for 
the wind instruments. A mysterious introduction of a less formal 
and measured rhythm than is usual with Handel leads to a lively 
and refined Allegro, in which two motives, subsequently used in 
the “ Hailstone Chorus,” are played with in a most ingenious and 
enchanting manner. The conclusion of this most welcome addition 
to orchestral music is a movement containing many beautiful 
for the oboe, admirably suited to the delicate singing 
character of this instrument. Mr. Best received well-deserved 
applause for his share in an excellent performance of one of. the 
organ Concertos. Some of its subjects were not unlike those of 
the “Double Concerto,” though less pointed and lively in their 
character. The Overture to the Occastonal Oratorio, one of the 
noblest of orchestral works, served as introduction to Israel on 
Friday, and was received with tremendous applause and a demand 
for the repetition of the conclusion. It has often been used as an 
overture to this oratorio, and, as Mr. Rockstro says in his Life of 
Handel, “ no prelude could possibly be more inappropriate.” The 
public, however, who do not trouble themselves about artistic 
unity, even inside the limits of any one work, are not likely to be 
sensitive to the effects of injudicious juxtaposition in the arts. 
Wednesday's programme was rich in solos, which in most cases 
must have been distinctly audible to but a small minority of the 
great audience. Mme. Albani, one of the most easily heard of 
i , received extraordinary applause for her “ Angels ever 
ight and fair.” Her rendering, though anything but Handelian, 
at least shows off her great technical ability and charming gift of 
i ualities much more acceptable to an audience than any 
severely artistic treatment of the subject. “Sweet Bird” is an 
intentional sacrifice on the part of the composer to his singer and 
the public. Mme. Albani earned the success she achieved in it, 
and Mr. Alfred Wells, who played the flute obbligato exquisitely, 
fully deserved the applause which she gracefully insisted on his 
sharing. Mme. Trebelli gave “ Ombra mai fu” from Xerxes with 
still more force and sentiment than on the rehearsal day. Her 
ro ag byw a marvel of fine tone and just accent. No one can 
deny the finish of Mr. Lloyd’s method, his intelligent phrasing, and 
his true artistic feeling. If there is any fault to be found with 
him, it is that his voice is seldom plangent or vibratory ; it is often 
over-sweet, and seems to come through an oily medium. This 
hardly affected his rendering of “ Waft her, angels”; and in 
“ Love in her eyes” it became almost a merit. Mr. Maas de- 
livered “Sound an alarm” with even less “ brio” and method 
than usual ; in an excerpt from Atalanta he sang with a certain 
license and not much enthusiasm. Mr. Santley gave a very 
noble and dignified rendering of the austere and stately air “ His 
sceptre” from the Occasional Oratorio; his treatment of the 
second section, which is of a more melodious and swaying 
rhythm, was beyond praise. Moreover, he sang with astonishing 
ease and suppleness “ Nasce al bosco,” from zo, a song of great 
variety in expression and extreme technical difficulty, expressly 
composed for such a singer as Montagnana. In the full chorus 
“See the conquering hero” lost a good deal of its symmetrical 
and statuesque dignity. The chorus “ Ye sons of Israel ” (Joshua), 
at least throughout its latter half, was an admirable example of 
vulgarity of treatment in supplementary orchestration ; doubtless, 
however, it was stirring enough to those who require music to be 
beaten in upon their feelings through advanced posts of deafness 
or apathy. On the contrary, in “ Blest be the man” (Joseph), 
and more especially in “ Love and Hymen” (Hercules), the fine 
sonorous tone of Handel’s music has not been much impaired ; at 
any rate, by impertinent and supertiuous brass. 
On Friday the solos, few in number as they are, were a very 
necessary relief from the somewhat overpowering effect of the 
rgeous choruses of Israel. Miss Annie Marriott gave “Thou 
fast blow” somewhat indistinctly, but with a voice of very 
pleasant tone. Mme. Patey, though niggard of her voice in 
“Their land brought forth frogs,” and not very audible in the 
first part of her duet with Mr. Lloyd, “ Thou in Thy mercy,” was 
thrilling and effective enough in “Thou shalt bring them in.” 
Mr. Bridson and Mr, F. King delivered “The Lord is a man of 
war” with more effect than at the rehearsal; Mr. Bridson, in 
ticular, singing with remarkable power and precision. But 
. Lloyd's rendering of “‘ The enemy said” was the triumph of 
the. day. It was, indeed, his best contribution to the general 
success of the Festival. It is scarcely possible to conceive the air 
sung with greater spirit or with a more perfect technical rendering. 


the choruses, ‘“‘ Thy Right Hand,” “ He gave them hail- 


wering in volume gorgeousness. e the Wo 
«Bat as for His people,” “ He led them through the deep,” “ And 
with the blast,” and one or two others, were less exhausting, 
though rich and resonant in tone. In “The people shall hear” 


the organ pedal was very grand and blended most harmoniously 
with the voices. Tho axteridance was much ter than on the 
other days, and fully up to festival mark. t, though more 


evidently attractive, this splendid performance of the massive 
grandeurs of Israel gives but a comparatively coarse and sensa- 
tional pleasure to those who can appreciate the delicate art and 


| sincere Handelian feeling in Mr. Santley’s rendering of “ His 


sceptre” and “ Nasce al bosco,” Mme. Trebelli’s “‘Ombra mai fu,” 
and Mr. Lloyd’s “ The enemy said.” Indeed, so tly, both in 
method and sentiment, can Mr. Santley express music of that 
period, that one feels he might have sung a duet with Consuelo in 


the presence of Porpora. 


HENLEY REGATTA. 


= rowing at Henley has been good this year. There were 
fewer crews entered, and greater uncertainty prevailed as 
to who would win the first day’s heats. It is no argument against 
the excellence of the rowing that several of these heats fell to 
the lot of crews which were least expected to win them; for in 
numerous cases, as in that of Leander in the chief race, the merits. 
of the beaten boat were undeniable. Neither individually nor 
collectively could any one find fault with the men composing it, 
who comprised the admirable stroke who won the University race 
in 1884 and the pick of the Cambridge University oarsmen of 
this and some former years. Indeed, the result of the last few 
days’ practice was to strengthen the opinion that, with perhaps 
the exception of London, Leander had the best chance of all for 
the Grand Challenge Cup. The fact that this likely-looking 
crew, with its great strength and perfect time and swing, was 
beaten by a College crew from the same University may be just 
as well thought to prove the unsuspected merit of the latter as 
any strange inferiority in the defeated boat. So, in the case 
of the sculling race, there is little reason to suppose that the 
three representatives of the lower river were much below the 
average merit of amateurs; and if they were not, the extremely 
ignominious defeats inflicted upon all of them on the first day 
would attest some exceptional merit in the victors of the second 
day's races. One other criterion there is—that of the stop-watch. 
Even allowing for the fact that there has been an up-stream wind 
directly in favour of the crews throughout the practice week, they 
have all been making amazingly good times, seven minutes having 
been several times beaten by the eights for “The Grand,” and one 
at least of the College fours having done the course under seven 
and a half minutes. 

The great interest of this year’s regatta will undoubtedly be 
considered to have centred in the race with the ian four, 
so much talked about on both sides of the Atlantic for some weeks 
past. Itis a matter for much congratulation that the heat in 
which this crew appeared was rowed out without anything in the 
smallest degree approaching to a foul, and that the Colonists all 
feel themselves to have been beaten entirely upon their merits. 
Their defeat on the first day by a crew. which was not generally 
considered one of the best in the race for the Stewards’ Eup is an 
important vindication of the English style of amateur rowing, 
just as the victory of the Canadians would have been a powerful 
condemnation of our own prejudices. Nothing more radically 
different from the English style can well be imagined than 
that of the Toronto oarsmen. . They crouched their shoulders 
forward over their oars, rounded their backs and bent their 
heads downwards both at the end and the beginning of the 
stroke. . There was not, it is true, in their action so much of 
that hurrying forward which was so remarkable in former 
Canadian crews sent to this country. But the vices of their 
style—from our own point of view—as already described were 
such that not an oarsman of any experience on the Thames be- 
lieved it possible that they could live even a mile with a good 
English crew, and if this. opinion had been proved incorrect, 
no doubt a severe blow would have been inflicted upon all our 
established notions as to the right and wropg way of pro- 
pelling a boat. It must, however, be confessed that the row- 
ing of the strangers did considerably open the eyes of the many 
connoisseurs who walked down purposely to see the start. It 
was believed that the strange-looking four in blue and black 
jerseys would go off at a great pace, and many no doubt were 
prepared to see it take a considerable lead. But when they 
got clear in two dozen strokes, and after rowing a quarter of 
a mile were three full lengths ahead, the faces of some of the 
oldest watermen began to wear a look of some dismay, and many, 
applying to the race the analogy of races between home crews, 
looked upon the victory of the Canadians as already secured. 
The bad steering of the one English crew which had been chiefly 
relied upon to win this heat, and which had the best station, put 
that boat out of the race; and it was left to Trinity Hall, with 
the worst station, to make up a distance of some fifty yards and 
catch the Colonists, who were sailing along as if rowing forty-five 
strokes a minute was the most natural and enjoyable thing in the 
world. There was really some excitement, far more than at any 
other time in the day, when the Hall was seen to be sticking 
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to its work manfully and steadily and diminishing by slow 
degrees the long lead of the Toronto four. Even when they 
had made up all their lee-way, and at about the mile-post were 
dead level with the enemy, there ensued a severe struggle about 
a furlong, during which the home crew, with its slower stroke 
and more deliberate action, was seen to be ually wearing 
out the strength of its antagonists. Few of those who saw 
the Hall crew rowing in alone past the grand stand had any 
idea of the viclent struggle that had taken place down below, nor 
of the flutter caused in the mind of those who were left standing 
on the bank at the start and waiting for news to come slowly 
down the bank telling which crew had got first past the post. 

Next to the victory of the old country and the old style over 
the new, the most notable feature.in the Regatta—or at least in 
the first day's racing, of which we speak here—was the supe- 
riority shown by the young crews over the old. University men 
succeeded in beating easily some of the tried veterans of the 
lower Thames, who had accounted themselves sure of at least 
defeating the college crews. This was particularly the case in 
the heat won by Jesus, in the chief race of the Regatta, but it 
was again conspicuous in the pair-oared race, and in the sculling 
race, where Unwin and Swan completely distanced one Thames 
sculler of repute, and another was disposed of with almost equal 
ease by Pitman, of University boat-race renown. The downfall 
of the Thames crew in one of the four-oared races, and of London 
in another, was another surprise to the Putney critics, who, on the 
whole, have derived from the Regatta of 1885 a considerably in- 
creased respect for the Universities, 


REVIEWS. 


GORDON’S JOURNALS AT KARTOUM.* 


confess to having read this book with great reluctance. 
The loss of Gordon is so recent, the feeling of shame is still 
so bitter, that this acute reminder of what we have wasted and of 
what dishonour we have sustained is almost unendurable. In these 
Journals, begun after Gordon was left absolutely alone, we have 
his communings with kimself; his statement and re-statement of 
his own position, as he conceived it; of the action, or inaction, of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government, as he understood it. We know that 
it is vain to reiterate the truth concerning those matters. A great 
party in the State is determined to see them in only one em 2 
Gordon, that is, as “a lunatic Ritualist” who “ disobeyed 
orders.” There is no use in fighting against this determination— 
that is precisely what makes the sadness.of it. The enemies and 
slanderers of Gordon are men whose eyes are fixed on a vague 
distant millennium, chiefly marked by the overthrow of everything 
that arouses their social jealousy, That millennium is to be 
brought about by the Caucus, conjuring with the name of Mr. 
Gladstone. To the success of that spell the life and death of 
Charles Gordon are a perpetual hindrance, and therefore Gordon 
isanathema. This belief in an orthodox Radical, is maintained, 
as such beliefs always are maintained, by a refusal to look at the 
evidence or listen to the arguments on the other side. By this 
abstention, the abstainer loses the advantage of contemplating a 
singular example of civil as well as of military virtues. 

General Gordon’s opinions about Egypt and the Soudan were 
much more akin to those of the Radical politician than that un- 
lettered thinker is at all aware. But it chanced that he was em- 
ployed by a Government which had (as its friends admit) no 
policy at all, and no consistent sentiment but that of nervous 


agitation. Thus Gordon was placed in a position where the | 


honour of England, as he believed, hung upon his own conduct, 
and to the honour of England he deliberately sacrificed his life. 
“T have done my best for the honour of our country. Good- 
bye”; these are his last words to us at home. But why speak 
of honour in the ears of men only bent on party triumphs? So 
keen was Gordon’s sense of the irretrievable disgrace which our 
Government courted that he even wished for French co-opera- 
tion in Egypt. ‘For my part I cannot see what harm the 
French can do us if they a voice in Egypt; and I can 
see much good arising from it. I declare if they had a voice 
in Egypt, the present state of affairs would never have existed. 
If you can find no chivalry in your own house, you had better 
borrow it from your neighbours.” The painful thing for an 
Englishman to note is that, with all their levity and weak- 
ness, the French people still have at times a sense of their 
country’s honour, while to hint that a country has honour to 
maintain is, in England, to be dismissed as a Jingo. Men in- 
sensible of honour are prepared for slavery, and there is no more 
menacing sign of our country’s decrepitude than the public in- 
difference to oaths publicly sworn and forsworn, to treaties openly 
made and openly broken. It is scarcely, possible to find a de- 
nouncer of Gordon who will admit, if the question is put ad 
hominem, that he himself, in the same position, would have acted 
differently. The truth is that every individual Englishman would 
have felt that the name and fame of his country demanded from 
him the sacrifice of his own chances of escape at Kartoum. Not 
only the feelings of a gentleman and a soldier, but that instinttive 
sense of duty so frequently illustrated by the exploits of the police, 
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would have kept at his post any man of our race by whom that 
mee had once been occupied. Moreover, as he often remarks, 
ordon had never been given official permission to shift for him- 
self, and to cripple the Mahdi by getting behind his rear, with his 
black soldiers and his steamers. But the official, and the 
man at home, are “ officially conies,” as Gordon remarked. He 
distinctly held the view that his death was being calculated on by 
the Government as a relief. Twice, at least, in those Journals he 
does more than hint at this opinion :— 


There is one thing which is quite incomprehensible. If it is right to 

send up an expedition now, why was it not right to send it up befure? 
It is all very well to say one ought to consider the difficulties of the Go- 
vernment, but it is not easy to get over a feeling, that “a hope existed of 
no expedition being necessary, owing to our having fallen.” As for 
myself, personally, | feel no particular rancour on the subject, but 1 own [ 
do not care to show I like men, whoever they may be, whe act in such a 
calculating way, and I do not think one is bound to act the hypocrite’s 
part, and pretend to be friendly towards them. Ifa boy at Eton or Harrow 
acted towards his fellow in a similar way, I think he would be kicked, and 
I am sure be would deserve it. I know of no sort of parallel to all this in 
history, except it be David with Uriah the Hittite. 
Again he writes, when comparing the length of the Kartoum 
siege with that of the leaguer at Sebastopol, “ neither Nicholas 
nor Alexander speculated on counting the months,” The best 
thing for a party in difficulties does not always occur in the 
best of all possible worlds. But it is certain that Gordon’s 
old friends of old days—the military advisers of the Govern- 
ment—asked for and expected to get orders to march some three 
months before those orders were forced from the people in power, 
or rather, in one important eye were actually anticipated. 
It must not be forgotten that Gordon protested against the idea 
that Ae was to be rescued, that he was the aim of the expedition. 
He himself, he puts it, was relief expedition No, 1; he had been 
sent up to withdraw the garrisons, and had failed. The Nile 
force was to withdraw the garrisons and peaceful settlers, not to 
rescue him. As we all know, this was not at all the view of the 
Government. The garrisons were to be lett, like Kassala, “ be- 
yond the scope of our military operations.” Now, just before the 
news came of the fall of Kartoum, many persons in England 
who knew Gordon knew that this policy would find him very 
“impracticable.” ‘ He will refuse to come away,” they said, and 
they were not far wrong :— 

The people up here would reason thus, if I attempted to leave: “ You 
came up here, and had you not come, we should have some of us got away 
to Cairo, but we trusted in you to extricate us ; we suffered and are suffer- 
ing great privations, in order to hold the town. Had you not come we 
should have given in at once and obtained pardon ; now we can, after our 
obstinate defence, expect no mercy from the Mahdi, who will avenge on 
us all the blood which has been spilt around Karioum. You have taken 
our money and promised to repay us ; all this goes for nought if you quit 
us ; itis your bounden duty to stay by us, and to share our fate; if the 
British Government deserts us that is no reason for you to do so, after our 
having stood by you.” I declare positively, and once for all, that I will not 
leave the Soudan until every one who wants to go down is given the chance to 
do so, unless a government is established, which relieves me of the charge ; 
therefore if any emissary or letter comes up here ordering me to come 
down, 1 WILL NOT OBEY IT, BUT WILL STAY HERE, AND FALL WITH THE 
TOWN, AND RUN ALL RISKS. : 


Alas! how could a Government which had blundered into Egypt 

without an aim, which lived there on a legal fiction, as Dame 
Quintessence lived on Categories and Second Intentions, and 
which only prayed to be allowed to blunder out again, how could 
such a set of good men get on with a man like Gordon? As we 
have seen, he thought that a schoolboy who behaved as the 
| Government behaved to him would deserve and receive a kicking. 
| But he was not dealing with schoolboys ; he was dealing with men 
| “ officially conies.” 
Gordon’s Journals will be read by every one who is not a political 
| partisan of the kind that hide their heads in the sand, still humming 
| anthems to Mr, Gladstone beneath their breath. It is needless to 
remark that the Journals contain certain of bis curious speculations 
as to the nature of man and the government of the world. He was 
not one of the generals who do not know fear; both in this volume 
and in his letters from Central Africa he remarks that he was 
constantly afraid—that is, afraid of his plans miscarrying. And 
for that reason he thought that a general's subordinates should 
not see too much of him; for anxiety, which the captain cannot 
but feel, is very contagious. He himself had been maddened by 
finding that, when anxiety made it impossible for him to eat, 
those who sat at meat with him all lost their appetites. Here is 
a quaint example of his humour, a dramatic imaginary soliloquy of 
the British soldier on the desert march :— 

“ See-saw, see-saw, why it is enough to kill a fellow. I can’t keep my 
eyes open. I would give a shilling to have an hour’s sleep! Yes, of 
course, you say it is close at band, you black devil!” “ 1 know your 
Kareb means at least three hours more.” “Give you the water-bottle ? 
I can’t. 1 don’t dare to touch the rope of this long-necked brute. Hullo: 
there is some one come a cropper. Rifle, ‘ broken,’ of course, it is, you cannot 
fall from a precipice without its being broken.” “ Hi! stop! Catch hold 
of the brute; the machufat, as you call it, is slipping round. Can’t you 
stop the brute (noise of a body fulling) ; well, thereis an end of it. I will 
walk now sooner than embark again on the ship of the desert. Am I 
hurt? Oh, no, of course not; rather enjoyed sensation. Walks half a 
mile, boots full of sand, and tries it again.’—Scene in Desert: Explorations 
in Central Africa, by Her Majesty's Army. 

One of the most curious proofs of that “simplicity which is a 
great part of a no®.e nature” will be found in Gordon's theory 
that the Mahdi’s Frenchman was, of all people, M. Renan! 
M. Renan, “ who, in his last publication, takes leave of the world, 
and is said to have gone to Alrica, not to appear again.” O thou - 
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of great faith! M. Renan, if he often takes leave, is loth to depart, 
and about as likely to join the Mahdi as Gordon was likely to sit 
for Birmingham in a reformed Parliament. 

Here, again, are remarks on courage, remarks which have 
occurred, no doubt, to many people, but have seldom been more 
pithily put :— 

Supposing one is wrinkled and grey haired, it is satire to say you are 
smooth-skinned, &c., &c., and beautiful, and so it must be with every man 
who knows himself and who is praised durance, self-denial, and 
twaddle—one would have bolted like a lamplighter if one could, and one 
could have stood the after criticism. 

++. on going to the trenches before Sevastopol fell out, and said he 
would not go down. The colonel put him under arrest. He was in a way 
more plucky to do this than to go to the trenches. Self-sacrifice is that of 
a nurse—ignored (and “paid,” of course, what can she want more?) No 
one goes into ecstacies over her self-denial. 

Gordon recurs to this figure of the nurse, and, contrasting his own 
hard lot with hers, thinks hers much the harder. 

As to the policy to be sg: by our Government on the 
general question, Gordon said that, if we failed to save Kartoum, 
we had better go back, “with our tails between our legs,” to 
Cairo. The Turk, the Unspeakable, must be paid to keep the 
Soudan in order:— 


Remember we have no time to lose—that we must make our choice at 
once—and that choice must be one of a strong decisive kind, with no 
shifting hopes of something turning up. Our expedition is very ticklish, 
‘very expensive, and utterly unremunerative. 

If once our men get sickly up here, and our programme is a skedaddle, 


~ the consequences might be most disastrous. The skedaddle programme 


would cool all the people against us, and strengthen the Mahdi immensely ; 
and then there is no way to avoid the heats, unless by the skedaddle pro- 
gramme ; but if you agree with the Turks, you avoid the heats and the 
skedaddle programme, and have people with you. 

I hope Iam not going down to History as being the cause of this ex- 
pedition, for I decline the imputation. The expedition comes up to deliver 
the garrisons. I think it would read well in history: ‘‘ Her Majesty’s 
Government having accepted duties in Egypt, and consequently in the 
Soudan, sent up a force to restore tranquillity, which, having been done, 
Her Majesty's Government handed over that government of the Soudan to 


_ the Sultan.” 


No Radical anywhere, not even Mr. Henry Labouchere, can hold 
stronger views as to the useless expense of our Egyptian sham- 
government, and as to the ignorance and rapacity of European 
officials in Egypt, than were held by General Gordon. 

As for any of the men in Cairo now pretending to govern, it is useless ; 
they know nothing of, and have no sympathy with, the country. What 
can they know of the country, sitting at Cairo? What the people want, 
is half taxes, and Censors going through provinces remedying evils. Do 
away with Wood’s army, an useless expense. Do away with three-fourths 
of European employés, railway, &e., &c.—cormorants !—ditto Gendarmerie. 


Here we take leave of Gordon, not, probably, for the last time. 
The story of his'life, the analysis of his character and thought, 
and a complete view of his treatment by Party, Press, and People 
in England, has yet to be written. None of us will have much to 
be proud of when the whole story is told. With Mr. Matthew 
Arnold (in the preface to his lately reprinted articles) Gordon 

s that England has been made, never by her Government, 
peak by her individual children, Of those great sons of hers, 
men like Nelson and Wellington, Gordon was the last. May 
those who succeed him be, as in the prayer of Aias, “like him in 
all else, yet more fortunate.” 

The book has an excellent index, and, especially considering the 


“amazing pace at which it has been produced, is well edited by 


Mr. Hake. The preface, in which Sir Henry Gordon exonerates 


‘Sir Charles Wilson from the charges of a newspaper correspondent, 
highly satisfactory. 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


ELL-WRITTEN, pleasant, and instructive books for children | 


were never so plentiful as at this present time. But 
Linda's Misfortunes somehow fails to hit the mark. The little 
heroines are rude and boisterous in their behaviour, and their lan- 
guage savours more of Whitechapel than of Hampstead and 
of children in their supposed position. The author laudably 
endeavours to depict a pleasant stepmother, but in a hard young 
woman, who expects the little ones to be kind to her, whilst she 
makes no loving overtures to them, she does not achieve her object. 
The character of the invalid child whose sweet influence unites a 
divided family we all know too well, and would occasionally be 
glad to see what a healthy buoyant nature could do in the same 
direction. 

Little Brian’s Trip to Dublin, in the same volume, is a much 
pleasanter tale, and charmingly told. We hope it will not lead 
many boys of seven to seek their fortunes, for they certainly 
would not all get so well treated. 

A description of Rome in these days when every novel bristles 
with the Eternal City needs a pen both powerful and eloquent to 
make it attractive. The author of Cara Roma does not 
this pen, nor does she fulfil her evident intention to make her 


* Linda’s Misfurtunes ; and Litile Brian’s Trip to Dublin. By Miss 
Mulholiand. Dublin: Gill. 1885. 

Cura Roma, By Maria M. Grant. 2 vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 
1885, 


Paul, ‘Trench, & Co. 1885. 
eae Emilia. By Barrett Wendell. London: Triibner & Co. 
1005. 


Colonel Enderby's Wife. By Lucas Malet. 3 vols. London: Kegan: 


reader see Rome as she sees it. It was most meritorious of Miss 
Grant to refrain from giving us more than two volumes, but in 
these two she endeavours to place Rome thoroughly before us; 
page after page and chapter upon chapter teem with minute 
description and unattractive detail. Through of digression 
and worn-out guide-book descriptions we gradually awake to the 
fact that there is a slight story. Adrian Dillon, a middle- 
scholar, arrives at Rome to endeavour to decipher the inscription 
on the “ Rosetta stone,” and, leaning one morning “on the stone 
edge of Bernini’s Fontana della Barcaccia,” he falls in love with 
a utiful young English girl buying flowers. Adrian stares 
rudely at her. She is soon ag - by a lady—her mother— 
who of course happens to be Mr. Dillon’s cousin, Lady Daring, 
a lovely but eccentric creature, who flutters about Rome, instead 
oO ing a comfortable home for her old husband in Eng- 
land, which he deserved after years of exertion in the East. 
These cousius then and there begin to do Rome—more digres- 
sions, more rapture, and a eulogy on one of Ouida’s works. 
After an acquaintance of a few hours the middle-aged savant, 
Adrian Dillon, and the young girl “ Car” love each other passion- 
ately. Car, who has had a rural education, does not sti C) 
to disguise her sentiments; she “put her left hand into his 
right with a quick, impulsive gesture—a pretty way she had of 
giving a silent salutation, which bore much expression.” However, 
the Darings did not think Adrian rich enough for their impulsive 
Car; but continued to take him about with them until a wealthier 
and younger suitor appeared—Lord Farnham. Miss Grantshould 
be less hard on the mental capacities of members of the peerage 
when she uses real titles. Possibly the young man felt very 
uncomfortable and out of place among such overstrained art enthu- 
siasts. The lovers, Adrian and Car, choose a strange moment 
for declaring their mutual attachment—on their knees peeping 
through a tiny window at the Pope. The parents remain firm, and 
Adrian prepares to leave Rome, when a telegram arrives, notifying 
that a title and fortune has been left him, and all ends happily. 
The story only occupies the space of a week, but the gigantic 
amount of work the oe through must have been as 
exhausting to them as to the er. 

Colonel Enderby'’s Wife is admirably well told, and the interest 
thoroughly sustained throughout. As a study, the character of 
Jessie Enderby seems singularly complete, but as an actual bei 
she is utterly impossible. All the characters are well drawn, 
most of them original. The Colonel is the second son of Matthew 
Enderby, an ill-tempered old man, who disinherits his gon, be- 
lieving him to have been implicated in the death of his elder 
brother, and who dies, leaving his property to a third son. This, 
however, has nothing to do with the story, neither has the vivid 
scene at the death of Matthew—saving perhaps as an introduction 
to the inevitable family d@tor, a capital study in this case. We 
find the Colonel at forty-eight, an honest, straightforward, gallant 
soldier, evidently none the worse for having been disinherited, and 
with a brilliant future before him. The Colonel is a bachelor, 
and is travelling in Italy, when he finds himself at Terzia, where 
the second wife and the only child of his late boyhood friend, Pierce- 
Dawney, reside. He calls on them, and immediately becomes 
irretrievably in love with the girl, a beautiful soulless creature, 
who soon is willing to marry him by way of a little distraction. 
The marriage is pushed forward eagerly by Eleanor Pierce- 
Dawney, the stepmother, who wishes to Rt rid of the girl to 
further her own love affair. And Colonel Enderby marries Jessie 
Pierce-Dawney, gives up his profession, and devotes the end of a 
noble life to a selfish and heartless being, whom he adored with 
the most chivalrous fidelity. But she did not respond in any 
way to his love, and at one time left him in a dying condition to 
dance in the next room, A severe accident befell the Colonel in 
the hunting-field soon after their marriage, and he was told by his 
doctors that nothing could save him but entire rest and careful 
nursing. Aware of his wife’s horror of pain and sickness, he 
disguises his sufferings ; but 
his face was curiously pale and had a drawn look upon it. Jessie did not 
come any nearer to him nor offer to help him. She stood aside and watched 
him with remarkable carefulness and attention. Her smooth, white fore- 
head contracted as she did so. 

“ You are not going to be ill, Philip ?” she said in a low voice. 

“No, no. Of course not,” the Colonel answered quickly and cheerily. 
“Tm allright. I’m as sound as a bell, really ; just a little bit tired and 
knocked about this evening, you know, but nothing to matter, nothing for 
you to worry yourself about.” 

Then he looked at her with a strangely wistful expression. 

“Do you care for me enough to mind very much whether I am ill or 
not, my beautiful young wife ?” he said slowly. 

Jessie looked back frankly, sweetly, as she spoke. 

“T care for you very much, Philip; but I dislike sickness. . . . I never 
go near people who are ill and may die. It is so distressing. One should 
only see people when they are well and agreeable and at their best. It is 
tak * ask one to see them when they have become—well, distaste- 
ful, 1 think.” 


When, in extremis, he makes his only request to her that she will 
remain in his house, to prevent people talking, until after his 
death, she says :— 

“ Don’t keep me here, let me go to-day ; I have made allmy arrangements. 
If you keep oe I shall grow wicked, I con't help it, I am made like that, 
I hate what is sad, and I shall come to hate you, Philip. Let mego to-day, 
and then I shall think of you as you were—not, not as you are now, I can 
never feel to you again as [ used to. Think what you are condemning me 
to. I might as well be shut away in a prison,” &c. 


And the dying soldier did not once reproach her, or waver at all 
in his affection for her. He even said a few moments before his 
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sadly tragic death, “For me it has ended.badly, alas, but I do | 
not complain, I, too, have had my beautiful days.” 

The other characters are very well described. Eleanor Pierce- 
an in spite of her complicated domestic arrangements, and 
unfinished aspirations, is eminently womanly, and the final chapter 
gives great satisfaction. Perhaps one of the best of the minor 
characters is that of Cecilia, the Colonel's early love, The author 
has happily accentuated her eccentricities without making her at 
all less lovable. 

A more revolting conception than that which forms the motive 
of Mr. Barrett Wendell’s s can hardly be conceived. The 
idea of the soul of a deceased person entering into the body of 
some one else was long ago developed in a fantastic manner by the 
master hands of Erckmann-Chatrian in their Bourgmestre en 
Bouteille, In the Duchess Emilia, the spirit of a peccant Roman 
lady has infused itself into the body of a sickly young American, 
Richard Beverly, the son of lunatic parents, with “ marvellous 
great eyes” and “ billowy black curls.” The following is an ex- 
tract from this brilliant young original’s diary (p. 19) :— 

I cannot get rid of the idea [he writes] that I am in the world for some 
definite reason. It is a common enough idea, they tell me. I was sent 
here to do my duty in general, they go on to say; it consists partly of 
church-going, and partly of making money as fast as possible, and partly 
of being either very radical or very conservative, as the case may be, on 
the question of slavery. Bah! such commonplaces make me mad. It is 
none of them or of their kind that I look for. But I feel—I have grown 
to feel, day after day and month after month—that I am here in this 
world of sunshine and darkness because I have a work to do—a work as 
real as a Messiah’s. It is a work that no man but I can do, yet what it is 
I cannot tell, And the time may be passing and the work may be left un- 
done for ever. Yet I can find no light, nor any sun. 

This youth goes to Italy. “How he crossed the Atlantic has 
little to do with us,” says the author. Then follows the inevitable 
descriptions of the “ Uaracci,” the “Causenda,” the “fair San 
Giovanni,” the “ tower of Giotto Fiesole,” “ the soft valley of the 
Arno,” the “ Trasimene Lakes,” “ Perugia,” “ Assisi,” and so forth, 
without which no modern novel is complete. The sexless young 
hero is finally brought to Rome, where he comes in contact with 
the aged Cardinal Giulio Colonna, a former lover of the deceased 
lady, the Duchess Emilia in fact, whose spirit had entered, 
Gergesene fashion, into Richard Beverly. Hereupon a singular 
= thy springs up between the old ecclesiastic and the young 
ee tourist, who tells us presently that he feels his heart as he 
looks at the Cardinal “swell with answering love, strong and 
deep as a woman might give her lover.” “‘ Giulio!’ I found myself 
murmuring, of him whom in this life [have known only as the 
ince of a Church that is not mine. Yes, to me as I stood there 
e was Giulio still; the dark-eyed boy who loved me in old Rome. 
‘ Giulio!’ I murmured again. He started, as if my voice had come 
from the tomb. Quickly, as if he were still young, his hand made 
the sign of the cross, . . . ‘You have no right here, rude fellow,’ 
he said,” and so forth. But this story is so thoroughly morbid 
and unpleasant, and so unlikely to appeal to the generality of 
readers, that it is unnecessary to pursue it further, 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS (VENETIAN), 1557-1558.° 


We. do not know whether the volume before us will prove to 
be the last piece of work completed by the late Mr. 
Rawdon Brown before his decease rather more than eighteen 
months ago. He died full of years, and full of that kind of lite- 
honours which rewards a lifetime of single-minded and un- 
ostentatious labours little heeded by the valet, The phrase 
“ original authorities,’ which is so gaily bandied to and fro at 
Boards of Faculties and Boards of Studies, has a solid significance 
in connexion with the exertions of a scholar who in his day 
literally travelled through millions of State papers. The tran- 
scripts alone which the Public Record Office owes to him have 
been stated to number 126 volumes; and of the Calendar which 
will keep his memory green in a wider circle of students, the 
present, though nominally part of the sixth, is in point of fact the 
ninth volume. We observe that a further sree eae to 
wy &c.” is advertised as “in progress”; but no clue is given 
to yy share taken in its pre ion by the late editor of the 
Venetian series. The choice of his successor, if it has been made, 
must have been one of no ordinary difficulty. Mr. Rawdon 
Brown was engaged in the study of Venetian and cognate historical 
documents during a period of at least half a century; for it is 
as far back as 1837 that he published his notices on Sanuto, 
the author of the famous diaries compared with which even 
Narcissus Luttrell's Brief Historical Relation is brief indeed. 
This and his other minor publications are necessarily known 
to few besides specialists; but his preface to the first volume 
of his Calendar (1864) is not only a masterpiece in its way, 
like those of the late Professor Brewer, but would, like them, 
well deserve republication in a form more accessible to the 
eral public. In his Mr. Rawdon Brown was wont 

ly to acknowl assistance given to him by others, 
and Rage by Pasini, whose differences with the com- 
bative Mr. Friedmann this would not be a suitable opportunity 
for reviving, But Mr. Rawdon Brown was himself a man of 


* Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts, relating rag ane A ffairs, 
existing nthe ries of Venice, and in other Libraries in tay vate 
ol. 


Part III. 1557-1558. With an A ix. Edited by Rawdon 
Published under ths direction of the Master of the Rolla 


| Queen Elizabeth to obtain this mark of 


great and varied learning, of which his Calendars liberally give 


| their readers the benefit, more especially in the very welcome form 
_ of short foot-notes, such as might, for any reason we see to the con- 


trary, be more freely vouchsafed in some of the other volumes 
“ directed” by the Master of the Rolls; and his style has that 
delightful sub-flavour which is proper to none but scholars accus- 
tomed to write for scholars. i the present volume is really his 
last, there will at all events be something singularly suitable in 
the fact that the volumes edited by him conclude with the last 

ear in the sixteenth century which witnessed the presence of a 

enetian ambassador in England. In his first preface Mr. Rawdon 
Brown recalled the fact that, notwithstanding the pains taken by 
gnition from the 
Signiory, it was not till six weeks before her death that the Secre- 
tary Scaramelli arrived in England ; and even he was entrusted 
with no other commission than that of obtaining redress for 
damage done to Venetian trade. Pope Gregory XIII. had insisted 
that so pious a Republic could not countenance wna trista like the 
heretic Queen. In our own days the country to which Venice 
disdained to send an ambassador is represented there by a Vice- 
Consul. Whatever matter of interest concerning England the next 
volumes of this Calendar contain will accordingly be derived, not 
from Venetian sources, but from some of the other North Italian 
archives, which already Mr. Rawdon Brown has placed under con- 
tribution. Thus the appendix to the present yolume contains many 
curious gleanings from those Modena archives in which Leibniz made 
his genealogical researches; and concludes with an “ original de- 
spatch” found at Mantua, which is original enough to deserve an 
article by itself. It contains the impressions de voyage concerning 
London and Englishmen in general of one Annibale Litolfi, an 
agent apparently of the Duke of Mantua. The description of 
London itself is not without points of interest; as, for instance, 
the notice that, “on entering the Tower, there is a serraglio in 
which from grandeur they keep lions and tigers and cat-lions,” 
and the following odd summary of the curriculum of studies in 
the Temple :— 

Englishmen alone, but no foreigners, come to London to study law 
which is not common law, but certain particular laws, which serve them 
for common law. There is [the writer even more oddly adds] a literary 
university at Oxford, where they study common law. 

The imperturbable self-consci of our ancestors, who had 
neither our pre-eminence in the matter of imports and exports, nor 
our incomparable breed of horses to appeal to in order indis- 
aed to exalt them above other nations, stands forth very 

umorously in this amusing despatch. Our high opinion of our- 
selves was so much the more to our credit that in many respects 
it was most certainly not shared by other nations. In one of the 
Venetian despatches in the earlier part of the present volume the 
writer agrees as a matter of course with the opinion of the Duke 
of Savoy that little account need be taken of an army entirely 
composed of English soldiery, adding as a reason that “ they are 
not adapted for war, having neither discipline, weapons, nor 
judgment.” But we must pass on to documents of less superficial 


import. 

The State Papers calendared in the third part of Mr. Rawdon 
Brown’s sixth volume, apart from the Appendix, begin with a 
despatch referring to the vietory of St. Quentin and end (or very 
nearly so) with accounts of the deaths of Queen Mary and Cardinal 
Pole, St. Quentin, in the opinion of Don Ferrante Gonzaga, ought 
to have been followed up by a march upon Paris; but, as is well 
known, things soon took a very different turn, and very few months 
had passed before, at the suggestion, as Michiel reports, of the 
French marshal, Pietro Strozzi, Calais had been invested. We 
wonder whether it struck any of the worthy tulle manufacturers 
who recently agitated for the commemoration of Eustache de 
Sainte-Pierre by a renaming of Calais that the cognomen suggested 
by them would have simultaneously celebrated the soldier who 
first proposed the liberation of the town from English control. 
Certainly Englishmen cannot look back with unmixed satisfaction 
upon a loss which may have ultimately proved a political gain, 
but which was the result of as gratuitously gross mismanagement 
as is recorded in any os of our military annals, Surian, 
Venetian ambassador with Philip II., saw through the pretence 
set up by the King and his Ministers as a cloak to their vexation, 
“that from this evil a great benefit would be derived, as the Eng- 
lish, provoked by the injury, would muster such considerable 
forces as to keep France in constant trouble.” But that there was 

rovocation enough in the circumstances of the catastrophe could 
y be gainsaid, especially if Michiel, now Venetian ambas- 
sador in France, was co ly informed by King Henry II. that 
Lord Wentworth, among other mistakes contributing to the loss 
of the place, neglected the precaution of flooding the fields, as he 
could have done, “ because he did not choose to deprive himself of 
next summer’s crops by swamping the sowed possessioni e } 
to his own detriment and that of the principal inhabitants of the 
town, through loss of the harvest.” Queen Mary, as has been often 
narrated, was roused by the news to action when it was too late; 
though afterwards, when a storm had scattered the transports 
hastily made ready for the relief of Guisnes, she counterordered the 
expedition. It pleases Mr. Froude to generalize from this that “in 
every — occurrence she imagined a miracle ” ; but the letters from 
Pole to Philip in the present volume help to confirm the impres- 
sion that she was of too constant a spirit to give way under any 
delusion of the kind. In France, as was natural, the joy seems to 
have been intense, and King Henry embraced the Venetian 
Ambassador “ very tenderly, the expression of his countenance 
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and his gestures indicating extraordinary satisfaction.” But 
aps the most politic comment on the event was that 

Navagero, who represented the Signiory at Rome, to have 

mers from the Duke of Paliano, captain-general of the 
of his uncle, Pope Paul [V.:— 
news for the See Apostolic and for the iory of Veni 

it benefit of Italy that the affairs of should be 
counterbalanced, and that they should break each other’s heads in those 
countries over there until they tire themselves, as then some agreement 
might be hoped for; and, to tell you my secret opinion, I am most 
extremely glad of it, having always wished the Pope not to incline more 
to one than to the other. 


On the whole, we are inclined to think that the most interesting 
in this volume are those which throw additional light on 
the chemeter and career of the Pope to whom the above extract 
refers. The date at which the entries in the volume begin falls a 
little after the catastrophe of Paul IV.’s endeavour to worst the 
House of Habsburg in a struggle savouring in conception, though 
not in manner, rather of the eleventh or twelfth than of the 
sixteenth century. After Alva, as Viceroy of Naples, had in the 
most respectful manner possible reduced his venerated neighbour 
to virtual submission, and had been magnificently entertained at 
Rome by the baffled but outwardly far from downcast Pontiff, the 
t political scheme of Paul IV.’s reign was really atanend. In 
Mtr. Rawdon Brown’s Appendix will be found some despatches from 
Rome of earlier dates reporting the Pope's designs against the 
King of Spain, and stating a Bull to have been held in readiness, 
depriving Philip not only of the Kingdom of Naples, but of all 
royal administration, and ofevery other State. Towards the close 
of the year 1557 Paul IV. seems to have turned with all the 
ter zeal to the religious side of his policy as Pope, and to 
ave warred against heresy, or the semblance of heresy, with a 
determination equal to that which, as an Italian, and more 
especially as a Neapolitan, he had displayed against Spain. On 
an early page in the present volume Navagero reports the com- 
plaint of the Cardinals that every Thursday his Holiness as- 
sembles the Congregation of the Inquisition for the prosecution 
of an individual heretic, while disregarding the danger of the loss 
to the Church of such a kingdom as Poland, and leaving King 
Ferdinand in Germany to preserve the small remnant of the faith- 
ful there by his own exertions. Shortly afterwards he is found 
ordering the solemnization of the cathedra of Rome by way of a 
ractical refutation of Lutheran doubts as to St. Peter's having 
or in Rome and having placed “the See” there. But this was 
a harmless manifestation of what Navagero calls the Pope's 
“cervello,” just as there cannot be said to be anything surprising 
in the assertion attributed to him by the-same authority that the 
people cannot be ruled without religion, “for even in other times 
the false religion:assisted the Governments, and therefore Numa 
Pompilius introduced the nymph Egeria to restrain the people, 
others availing themselves of other inventions.” The spirit of 
Paul IV.’s religious policy was, however, very unmistakably 
shown by his aversion from those Cardinals, and the friends 
of those Cardinals, who had formerly been after their. fashion 
desirous of ecclesiastical reform. In the present volume we 
find him refusing to allow Pole’s “familiar,” Luigi Priuli, to 
take possession of the see of Brescia, to which he had been 
appointed by Julius III. at the request of the Venetian Signiory, 
and we have Pole himself in vain protesting against his. own 
deprivation of the legatine authority in the country which 
through his agency bad been reconciled to Rome. The Pope, 
he declares, is “sword in hand ” against him, and against Priuli 
and Morone—the Cardinal whom Paul IV. ultimately cast into 
prison as a suspected heretic. In addition, these S$ contain 
some curious detai’s concerning the Papal administration, and 
as a matter of course there is frequent mention of the Pope's 
Caraffa nephews, of whom in a few weeks after the date at which 
this volume closes he was, by an extraordinary effort of will, to 
rid himself. His ideas of a reform of ecclesiastical discipline, 
which are referred to in a remarkable despatch from Navagero 
(pp. 1446-1447), were not to remain wholly barren; but his 
intention of summoning a General Council to Rome proved one of 
the many illusions of his tempestuous career. 

Among other curious passages are some referring to Alva, and 
illustrating both his rivalry with Ruy Gomez and his compara- 
tively early weariness of a service which upon him, too, entailed 
so many sacrifices. Surian reports how the Duke has told the 
King “ that he has served much, and is now” (in 1558, ¢.e. in the 
fiftieth year of his life, and ten years before he was sent to the 
Netherlands) “ old and has need of repose, and wishes, with his 
Majesty's leave, to pass the rest of his life on his estate of Alva, 
although Alva no longer exists, thus implying that he has sold 
and mortgaged everything for his Majesty's service, so he requires 
to be assisted, and aspires to the Duchy of Bari.” Of more 
specifically English interest are the letters referring to “ Miladi” 
Blizabeth, From a despatch of Surian’s it appears that as early 
as 1557 Philip instructed his confessor, De Fresneda, to use his 
best endeavours with Queen Mary to induce her to let Elizabeth 
marry as her acknowledged sister, and with the hope of suc- 
ceeding to the crown, bidding him at the same time keep this 
negotiation absolutely secret, for fear of the French. Philip's 
fear was that otherwise Elizabeth would make a marriage ini- 
mical to the interests of Spain and the Church; but the Con- 
fessor had the) greatest trouble to obtain Mary’s consent to a 
recognition of Elizabeth as her sister, and when that consent had 
been given, it was revoked two days afterwards, as the Confessor 


uence of some blunder’ committed in 
ignorance of the King’s design by Cardinal Pole. The negotiations 
through Feria, immediately after Queen Mary's death, are well 
known, and mentioned by Mr. Froude; but it is interesting to 
note how slowly in this as in other matters Philip's plans matured. 
According to one of the despatches of Michiel in the collection 

blished by Mr. Friedmann in 1869, it was as early as the 
| orweree of 1555, less than a year after his marriage with Mary, 
that he had thought of marrying her sister in the event (“ che 
ne garde”) of his wife’s decease. Elizabeth, as is known, 
was supposed to be entirely in the French interest; and when the 
actual news of Mary’s death reached France, the whole Court and 
a large of the nobility were, according to another despatch 
from Michiel included in the present volume, filled with un- 
speakable joy. 

Among the varied contents of the Appendix, the novelty of 
which has partly been already discounted, are an interesting cor- 
respondence of Queen Margaret (of Anjou), and numerous 
references to the delicacies sent by the Signiory in their Flanders 
galleys to her husband and to her husband's successor, including 
“candied myrobolan plums,” the name of which has a special 
flavour for the readers of Goethe's correspondence with Marianne 
von Willemer. Among the documents of the Tudor period is 
an account of an audience granted by Henry VIII. to Jacomo 
Zambon, Venetian Secretary in England, from which it would 
appear that in the days of his decline the King confessed to 
an inability to s Latin fluently. Of very different importance 
is the translated “‘Opinion” of Queen Mary on Church policy 
and the treatment of heretics, drawn up by her as an instruction 
for Pole “ at the time when the Synod was held ”—7. e. we suppose 
at the time when Parliament assembled for the formal recon- 
ciliation with Rome. 

We cannot conclude without adverting to the unusual fulness 
and distinctness (so far as it come under our notice) of the 
index to this volume. It is by Mr. R. E. Gent Kirk, late 
assistant to Mr. Rawdon Brown, and perhaps destined to be one of 
his successors. 


thought, in 


GLOVES.* 


ad Wat can there be in gloves to make a book about?” 
This is the first sentence in this pretty little volume. 
Mr. Beck is not afraid of the challenge, and justifies the existence 
of his work very completely in the subsequent pages—so com- 
pletely, in fact, that the reader begins to wonder why no book on 
gloves has been produced before. Mr. Beck has endeavoured, he 
tells us, to make up a book of “glove-lore,” and it must be 
allowed that he has su Gloves were in ancient times 
symbolical, and entered into the ritual of many ceremonial ob- 
servances. Their use in this way still survives in the practice of 
giving and wearing gloves at funerals. In fact, it is in the un- 
written code of the undertaker that the antiquary of the present 
unceremonious age finds the most curious jumble of heathen and 
medieval observances. Long after all their meaning has been 
forgotten, there are plumes and scarves, batons and scutcheons, 
mutes and pall-bearers. Mr. Beck mentions a farm on which two 
shillings a year is charged to provide a pair of kid gloves for the 
parson of the parish on the first Sunday in Lent, and a village 
where, on the first anniversary of a death, a pair of gloves was 
placed on the grave to be appropriated by the nearest relative 
who visited it that day. Almost only one other ceremonial use 
of gloves survives. “ White gioves at a maiden assize,” sa 
Mr. Beck, “ represent the zero of crime—the antithesis of the 
black cap.” He fails to trace the origin of this “ ancient insti- 
tution.” At a former period the gloves were given to a judge 
when he had presided over an assize where no prisoner was 
capitally convicted, which disposes of a suggestion that has been 
made to account for the custom. It is sometimes said that judges 
are forbidden to try cases with gloves on, and that a gift of the 
kind means that there are no cases to be tried. There was un- 
doubtedly some such prohibition, and a well-known anecdote of 
Sir Thomas More points to its meaning. A suitor who had won 
her case in his court presented him with a pair of gloves “ lined” 
with forty angels. “ Mistress,” said the upright Chancellor, 
“ since it were against good manners to refuse your New Year's 
Gift, 1am content to take your gloves, but as for the lining I 
utterly refuse it.” Perhaps there is some meaning of the kind in 
the inflexible rule that a n taking an oath must do it with at 
least his right hand bare; but until lately it was thought rude 
not to pull off the glove before shaking hands, 
The antiquity of gloves in England is well known. We have 
a contemporary account of the funeral of Henry II. in which 
po are mentioned. Richard and John have gloves on the 
ands of their effigies. Mr. Beck, by the way, is mistaken in say- 
ing that John was buried at Fontevraud. When the tomb of 
Edward I. in Westminster Abbey was opened in 1774 marks of 
gloves were found on the backs of the hands, though the gloves 
themselves had perished. A pair of gloves was among the regalia 
destroyed at the time of the Commonwealth. “Doubtless,” says 
Mr. Beck, “ many a splendid glove, hallewed by long association, 
if not by direct consecration, disappeared during the Reforma- 
tion”; yet the use of gloves appears to have been maintained, and 
their connexion with the episcopate comes out, even after the 
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Restoration, in a manner not the most agreeable to the bishops. 
In 1678 a custom was still enforced by which it was usual “ to 
make presents of gloves to all persons that came to the Consecra- 
tion Dinners.” Money being sadly needed at this time for the re- 
building of St. Paul’s, the King was induced to ordain that in lieu 
of glove-money each new bishop “ shall hereafter pay the eum of 
sol.” towards the good work. We find among the bishops who 
thus subscribed Crewe and Fell of Oxford, Compton of London, 
and Ken of Bath and Wells. Ken gave tool. 

It will be seen from these few notes that Mr. Beck has made a 
very entertaining book on what at first sight seemed an unpromis- 
ing subject. He divides it into two 8, historical and sym- 
bolical ; but the division is somewhat arbitrary. There is no very 
clear distinction between the divisions. “Gloves on the Throne” 


or “Gloves on the Bench ” might as well have been chapters in the 


second as in the first. “Hawking Gloves” is the title of an 
interesting chapter. “It isa fair inference to suppose that the 
wearing of gloves has been co-existent with the pursuit of hawk- 
ing.” Hedging-gloves are also of great antiquity,and Mr. Beck will 
find a reference to them of an earlier period than any he has 
_— in one of the legends of St. Thomas of Canterbury, printed 

y the late Canon Robertson in one of his volumes for the Rolls 
Series. The oldest notice Mr. Beck quotes is from the account of 
Magdalen College, in 1494, when 43d. a pair isch for hedging- 
gloves. A little earlier it was ordained at the Guildhall of London 
that workers in leather or cordwainers should sell gloves of sheep 
leather for 13d. a pair, and the best for 2d. At trade pageants 
ow took a prominent place, and gloves are constantly charged 

or in the accounts of the Coventry mystery-plays and other func- 
tions of the kind. Herod wore red gloves; 4d. is paid for 
“ Pylatt gloves,” and two shillings “to the Marie for her gloves 
and —— A certain John le Gaunter is recorded in 1242 to 
have killed a man in a brawl, and the occurrence of his name is, 
Mr. Beck thinks, the earliest mention of the trade in England. 
“Le Gaunter” might possibly indicate a native of Gaunt, or Ghent, 
which reminds us to mention that Mr. Beck has not been taken in 
by a mistake in the first edition of Mr. Isaac Taylor’s Words and 
Places, where the name and manufacture are derived from Ghent. 
The word was “used in legal formule of the ninth and tenth 
centuries,” and Beda spoke of it in the eighth. Mr. Beck concludes 
the historical section of his book with a chapter on the glove trade 
which is full of interesting and little-known particulars. There is 
a good deal about Lord Strangford’s inquiry into the English 
manufacture, and we are told much that is curious as to the 
materials used. Kids’ skins are really the staple, especially in 
France, but in England lambs, sheep, and calves are placed under 
contribution. When we conclude this brief notice by saying that 
Mr. Beck's little volume is well printed, has a sufficient number 
of illustrations, and is extremely well indexed, we may safely 
recommend it, not to the oe only, but to every one who 
likes to see a piece of literary work well done, however unimportant 
the subject. 


THE CONGO.* 


E have always been disposed to regard Mr. Stanley’s feats 
of as greatest and most 


achieved by any known traveller, but we confess until his just- 
blished book came under our notice we were loth to concede 
im lite skill. A journalistic fluency of style he always 


possessed ; he was never at a loss for w though he may not 
always have been quite clear as to the exact meaning of those 
he employed, being somewhat disposed to take the sound for the 
sense; but, except in certain of his Dark Continent, where 
the intense feeling of the moment wrung frum him a sincere and 
pathetic eloquence and simplicity of utterance, he indulged too 
much in a declamatory style that rather savoured of the popular 
lecture-hall than the sober descriptions of a trustworthy traveller. 

This is not the impression left on us after a perusal of his 
latest work. The five years’ silence imposed on Mr. Stanley seems 
to have had a beneficial effect on his li powers. e book 
we are reviewing is not only the best thing has ever written, 
but from some points of view it is the first really good work that 
has issued from his pen. 

We most of us know now what sent Mr. Stanley back to the 
Congo, after returning from his great journey across the African 
continent. Leopold II. of Belgium for more than a decade has 

an enthusiastic interest in the opening up of Africa. Some 
say he wished to found indirect colonies for Belgium in a wa’ 
that would not contravene the provisions of the treaty by whi 
the Great Powers guaranteed the independence of um but 
forbade her to colonize; others that he was purely actuated by 
philanthropic— selon d'autres, Quixotic—motives, and was content 
to lavish a vast fortune on Central African schemes which would 
tend to the extinction of slavery and the careful introduction of 
a selected civilization to the simple swarthy children of savage 
Africa. Whichever motive—and either was equally laudable— 
may have led him to found the African International Assocfhtion, 
it is certain that the result of his wishes reflects high credit both 
on himself as arch-promoter and supporter of the scheme and on 
Mr. Stanley as his vicegerent in Africa. 

Let it suffice, then, that we briefly remind our readers how Mr. 
Stanley proceeded to the Congo in 1879, remained there, with one 
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short intervening trip to Europe, for five years, made roads round 
the cataracts, carried his steamers and whale-boats to Stanley 
Pool, launched them there on the upper navigable river, founded 
nearly twenty stations between the mouth of the Congo and the 
Stanley Falls (an wo apres distance of 1,400 miles), and before 
relinquishing his task concluded treaties with native chiefs along 
the river bank which secured to the International Association 
sovereign territorial rights. We can now discuss more particu- 
larly the descriptive portions of Mr. Stanley's book. It is in por- 
traying the various chiefs and kinglets of the Congo that he 
interests us most, for his verbal portraits are so evidently life- 
like and so full of happy touches of local colour that all, and 
those especially who know the African at home, will feel how 
distinctly many a prominent chieftain stands out a living, rea- 
lizable entity in Mr. Stanley's Pages. Such a man as Ngaliéma, 
for instance, the Big Man (rather than Chief) of Ntamo, on 
Stanley Pool. How well is his complex character of 

bad, bumptious, boasting, naive, aflectionate, deceitful, blood- 
thirsty, impressionable—in short, thoroughly African combina- 
tion of quilticn~deneiined: This man had been originally the 
slave of one of the chiefs of Kinshasa (on Stanley Pool), but, 
by dint of intriguing and clever trading in ivory, soon became 
noted for his wealth. His master was old and his power 
shaken, so Ngaliéma left him and set up for himself in the 
adjoining district of Ntamo. Here he created a “town” of 
traders—people of all the surrounding tribes—who lived together 
peaceably under the common bond of allegiance to Ngaliéma, 
who was the greatest trader among them, what Mr. Stanley 
calls the arch-type of a middleman. He bought the ivory of 
the Ba-yansi and Ba-teke (who themselves purchased it higher 
up the river), and re-sold it with a handsome profit to the native 
traders of the coast, the Ba-Kongo and Ba-Zombo, who came as 
far as Stanley Pool to buy. Ngaliéma was himself a Mu-téké— 
a member of the great Ba-teke tribe—and his rule was alien at 
Ntamo, where the indigenous population was Wa-mbundo. Never- 
theless, though a stranger in the land, he played a conspicuous 
part in the politics of the Pool, owing to the many “guns” he 
could muster among his adherents. To him came Mr, Stanley 
shortly after his arrival at Stanley Pool, because in this parvenu 
he hoped to find a useful ally and tool in dominating the counsels 
of the adverse chiefs; for De Brazza’s lieute: an‘, 
Malamine, had contrived to poison the minds of many against Mr. 
Stanley by telling them “he was an eater of young babies.” 
However, negotiations with Ngaliéma are for a long time barren 
in result. He absorbs presents to the extent of over 200/., 
and _— in return slight offerings in food supplies which, 
at a liberal computation, might represent about 11/. in value, 
and then asks Mr, Stanley to leave the country quietly or ex- 
pect to be turned out by force. This is, however, what Mr. 
Stanley is not inclined to do, so he makes friends with old 
Makoko, the real Lord of the Pool, and through his mediation 
obtains the assent of the other chiefs to his building and settling 
in those regions. Then Ngaliéma tries to play the bully, but is 
frightened into good humour by a clever ruse of Mr. Stanley's, 
and finally, after many palavers and much wearisome bagglings 
Ngaliéma’s capricious friendship is won and Léopoldville is bui 
Then come more troubles, however. Ngaliéma, on the plea of 
brotherhood, asks and asks for ts and knows not satiety. 
A time comes when he must be refused ; then he pouts and 
threatens war. One day Mr, Stanley writes :— 


Ngaliéma is crossing our little river with forty guns. Makabi, Mubi, and 
Ganchu are with him. Over a hundred men with guns are beyond the 
little river in the grass. Not to be taken at a disadvantage, forty of my 
men were placed quickly under arms, and we marched down to a large 
marquee-tent we had constructed fifty yards away frem the palisaded 
camp. Ngaliéma and his party had already arrived, but our party were 

in skirmishing order about wen yards away from them ina 
crescent from between the tent and the path which led to Kintamo; I had 
also my double-barrelled smoothbore with me, and advan a few paces 
forward with my gun in the hollow of my left hand, muzzle downw I 
said, “‘Speak, Ngaliéma; is it peace or war? What do you mean 
bringing guns to 

The poor pagan thought he was in my power, and looking for a moment 
at the stern faces of my men, who also followed my 
though not one gun was loaded, instantly threw his gun away, and threw 
himself on the nd, rubbing his face in the dust, and crying out, 
“ Ay, kill me, Bula Matari! Ay, kill me, my brother. Yes, you are 
strong—strong! Kill me ; see, here is my breast.” 

Ngaliéma had conquered me by this appeal. 


And Mr. Stanley goes on to tell how he made a compact with 
Ngaliéma that neither should enter the other's settlement with 
arms, how the chief 


Old “Mata Bwiki,” “Lord of Many Guns,” the get Bangala 
chief, is described as “ an African Hercules,” “an o grey-headed 
man of Herculean stature and breadth of shoulder, with a large 
square face and an altogether massive head, out of which his . 
solitary eye seemed to glare with penetrative power. I should 
judge him to be 6ft. 2ins. in height. He had a strong sonorous 
voice, which, when lifted to = to his tribe, was heard clearly 
several hundred yards off.” Ibaka, King of Bélé6bé, also figures 
in Mr. Stanley's book; and there is jolly old “ Papa Gobila,” of 


broke it. Finally, the better traits in the man’s nature come out, 
| and Mr, Stanley's parting with him is quite affectionate. He 
| records some of his proverbial philosophy :—“A pea-nut from a 
true friend is better than a bunch of bananas from an enemy” ; 
“ Among friends you may sleep with open doors”; “ A look into 
a friends eyes is beter than a treasure of cloth from a man you 
doubt.” 
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estimable Ngankabi, Queen of the Wabuma, of whom Mr. Stanley 
‘writes :— 

Excepting her hair and colour, she had nothing negroid about her. 

_Draw a figure with the Martha Washington type of face, colour it with 
rich bronze, put short frizzly hair of a negro above, and one has a striking 
likeness of Queen Ngankabi. If of full length, draw it to represent a 
figure of 5 ft. 7} ins., of sturdy, square-shouldered, substantial form, with 

~ jan ample grass cloth about her ; bare bust, bare feet, and bare head, with 
mo ornaments about her except a heavy copper wristlet. 

' Scattered through Mr. Stanley’s two volumes, especially the 
last, are many interesting ethnological facts; though we confess 
it would have been much more convenient if he had combined 
them in one good anthropological chapter at the end. He 
notices among the people on the Aruwimi River (now known 
as the Biyerre) the curious “drum” language which bears so 
prominent a in Abyssinian military tactics. The drums are 
truck in such a manner that the sounds emitted resemble certain 
words and cries. On this same river, too, he notices a change of 
architecture, the rectangular oblong house which prevails every- 
where on the Congo giving place to huts of a conical extin- 
guisher form. Unfortunately, no information as to languages is 
iven anywhere, and we can only gather by the prefixes of the 

focal names that they all belong to the Bantu family. Some of the 
portraits of natives given are very good, some are bad. In other 
words, some are evidently taken from photographs and others from 

"bad sketches or mental recollection. 

. For those who wish to see # specimen of a pure “ Bantu” 

_ physical type (as distinguished from the negro—and many argue 

t this distinction is only linguistic), let them look at the 

admirable portrait of the Chief of Yambinga (p. 108, vol. ii.). 
This type, with resolute chin, square-cut face, high aquiline nose, 
with thin well-shaped nostrils, prominent brows, small eyes, 
broad forehead, large but not thick-lipped mouth, may be seen 

“many times among the Zulus, the Yaos of Lake Nyassa, the Ova- 
‘herero of Dam d, and the people of the Upper Congo. 

The dwarf tribes of the Watwa are again heard of but not seen. 
‘Some of them are reported to dwell near Lake Mantumba, which 
brings them very much to the west. It is not yet known whether 

Geean merely degraded dwarfish Bantu people, or another race 

er. 

_ . Several interesting facts in natural history are noted at random. 

_ At Vivi, or near Vivi, Mr. Stanley tells us, the “ Spitting-snake ” 
(a kind of cobra—the Spugh Slange of the Boers—Naja Haje) 
‘was very abundant, and that the ejected venom which it shot at 

the men’s eyes caused severe inflammation, lasting nearly two 

e has 4 deal to say about elephants, hippopotami, and 

~ buffaloes. ‘latter animal is peculiarly fierce and dangerous, 

“and not only several coloured men, but one of the whites, a 

brave young named Gamble-Keys, owed their deaths 

‘to these infuriated brutes. Yet this buffalo is the small West 
African ies—Bubalis Brachyceros—and not the formidable 

‘¢reature of East and South Africa. 

On the banks of the Congo, above Stanley Pool, Mr. Stanley 
“actually saw a lion. This is very interesting, as proving the 
“existence of the great feline in a part of West Africa where it 
“was previously denied. Mr. Johnston, in his work on the Congo, 
-dnfers its existence, but only from native reports. 

- The ble products of the Congo Mr. Stanley finds to be 
— rich, ~In some places wild coffee grows abundantly, 

-4n others there are dense forests of the valuable oil-palm, Elais 
Guineérsis. The Landolphia Florida, or india-rubber producing 

€reeper, is constantly met with. Orchilla-weed and -copal are 
abundant on the upper river. Ground-nuts, camwood, kola-nuts, 

‘rattan canes, African ebony, and Adansonia fibre also exist. in 

exportable quantities ; but in his exuberance Mr. Stanley goes on 


‘to inelude in his catalogue other vegetable products which as yet | 


are not found on the Congo—such as nutmegs, ginger, myrrh, and 
t i Doubtless a few years of cultivation: will recti 
this. “There is another palpable mistake in the list of marketable 
Jproducts of the Congo region—Morse teeth. Surely this is a mis- 
Print for bippopotamus, for the morse or walrus is an inhabitant 
of the Arctic regi 
One of the best and most useful parts of Mr. Stanley's book is 
his treatise on the climate of the Congo and the mode of life 
which may best ensure health. This every intending African 
traveller should get by heart, for it is full of wisdom and common 
ense. Mr, Stanley lays particular stress on the extreme danger 
which attends even moderate indulgence in alcoholic liquors, and 
advises people in Africa to reserve them as medicines in cases of 
-€onvalescence and nervous exhaustion. He directs us to avoid 
any fatty matter in our diet, to be moderate in consumption of 
fruit, not too lavish with tea or coffee, and never to take a cold 
bath. The sun must be always guarded against not only with 
per head coverings, but also with constant use of umbrellas. 
Faniy, we are told that to work in Africa during many and 
not suffer in health, one should, after every eighteen mostae panel 
on the Congo, run back to Europe or 
trip, and thus constantly renew one’s stamina and bodily vigour. 
Al r, this isa book which we have read with very con- 
siderable interest. It is not only one of the chief works of the 
- year, but is likely to remain a standard authority on Africa for at 


and the fascinating and . 


eira fora three months’ |. 


SHAKSPEARE AS A LAWYER> 


* M« FRANKLIN FISKE HEARD, of Boston (Mass.), who 


has already made divers contributions to legal ana, brought 
out some time ago a very pretty little book in which the legal 
of § re are collected. By some accident it has 
only now come to our hands. Its p is the same as that of 
Lord Campbell's similar work published many aay ago and duly 
referred to by Mr. Heard—namely, to show from the frequency 
and accuracy of Shakspeare’s use of legal terms that he must at 
some time have gone through a professional training. The passages 
are carefully selected and exhibited, and fanciful or strained in- 
terpretations, though they occur, are exceptional. We think it is 
too much to say that “lay by the heels” was a technical ex- 
pression for committing to prison. It was merely a popular ex- 
pression which lawyers and judges used in their familiar moments. 
And as for “ take mine ease in mine inn” having anything to do 
with every man’s house being his castle, it needs much better 
authority than Percy’s to convince us of it. Likewise we 
should have been better pleased if Mr. Heard had not treated the 
exploded fable of jus prime noctis as matter of fact, and his 
account of a case tn the ‘Year Book of Henry VII. goes, to 
our mind, beyond what the book warrants. t, to return to 
Shakspeare, there is quite enough to show that he had a 
considerable knowledge of legal ideas, forms, and phrases, and 
this not only in the plays, under circumstances more or less appro- 
priate by reason of the speaker or the occasion, but (where one 
would less expect it) in the Sonnets. Thus we find “Summer's 
lease hath all too short a date” (18), “ fell arrest without all bail” 
(74), “for term of life thou art assured mine” (92), “ mortgaged 
to thy will . . . the statute of thy beauty ” (134), and sometimes 
a succession of legal metaphors (35); one whole Sonnet (87) is 
built up on the idea of acharter or patent being revoked by reason 
of the King having been “ deceived in his grant” :— 
The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing ; 
My bonds in thee are all determinate. 
For how do I hold thee but by thy granting ? 
And for that riches where is my deserving 
‘The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting, 
And so my patent back again is swerving. 


Hamlet’s elaborately technical speech over the lawyer's skull (of 
which Mr. Heard takes rather slight notice) is dragged in without 
any ap t dramatic reason; though the learned Schnabelspitz, 
in his Wittenberg Jubilee edition, spoomeeenes by a very choice 
translation into the true historical spelling of eontemporary 
North-Midland English, will have it that Shakspeare meant to 
impress upon James I., by the example of the Prince of Denmark, 
the importance of sending his sons, like other English gentlemen, 
to keep their terms at the Inns of Court, Shall we then accept 
the inference proposed by Lord Campbell and Mr. Heard, that 
Shakspeare was a lawyer? We think not. So little is posi- 
tively known of Shakspeare’s life that there is no violent ex- 
ternal improbability against his having studied the law some- 
where at some time. But there is a ter difficulty; if we 
begin to satisfy professional claims of this kind there is no end to 
them. By the same method Shakspeare’s writings will prove him 
a bishop, @ privy councillor, a soldier, a traveller, an apothecary, a 
painter, a forester, an artificer, and a husbandman. Even for 
Shakspeare the year had only three hundred and sixty-five days, 
and we do know that his life was too short for all this. What 
Shakspeare’s vatied knowledge does prove is, in the first place, the 


‘unequalled insight and facility with which his genius ‘assimilated 


every kind of matter that was fit’for his purposes. But his tech- 
nical knowledge of law in particular is (as Mr. Heard himself 
shows) by no méans without parallel examples in other dramatists 
of the time. Add to this thé fact that are Was & country 
gentleman with | business of his own to attend to, and con- 
sider that he would not have introduced in acting plays, for the 
sake of showing off his knowledge to a few, points not likely to 
be intélligible to the majority of his audience. Then the natural 
inference (which it would not be difficult to confirm from other 
sources) is that in the sixteenth century the lay people, and 

ially landowners, knew a great deal more of the law than 
they do in the nineteenth. It must be remembered that England, 
in this respect, now stands alone in Europe. Nowhere else is the 
law such @ mystery. ‘Various causes may 
different state of things down to Shakspeare’s time ; among others, 
there was not only much less law to be known, but it was much 
less easy for dwellers in the country to command skilled advice. 
People who could not write to town for counsel’s opinion as a 


matter of course had of necessity to be their own lawyers to some | 


extent. And we fully believe Shakspeare to haye been a lawyer, 
probably a very competent one, to that extent; but not further 
or otherwise. 


FUTURE NAVAL BATTLES, AND HOW TO FIGHT THEM. 


“is said that Lord Dundonald was asked in his extreme old 
what he thought of some scheme of national defences 
wets Guggened to be a popular subject of discussion at the time. 


* Shakspeare asa Lawyer. By Franklin Fiske Heard, Boston (Mass.) : 
+ A Treatise on Future Naval Battles, and How to Fight Them, and on 
other Naval Tactical Subjects. By Admiral Sir George Elliot, K.C.B. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1885. 
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The veteran declined to consider its merits, but favoured the in- 
uirer with certain views of his own on the degeneracy of the age. 
e pointed out that in the days of his youth the. first thought of 
this country was how it could attack the enemy, not how it was 
to defend itself. In Lord Dundonald’s opinion the best way to 
style. If Lord Dundonald had been asked to criticize Admiral 
iot’s Treatise on Naval Battles, he would probably have said 
ee same thing. There is much in the book which is 
interesting to naval officers and to landsmen ; but, after read- 
ing it, the first question it suggests is, What would the admirals 
of the old school have said to their successor’s views? They 
would assuredly have been sadly puzzled. It is not so much the 
novelty of the terms used as the author's whole attitude which 
would have puzzled them. Centre batteries and turrets and iron 
belts, and rams and crinolines and torpedoes, would doubtless 
have confused Rodney ; but a very little explanation would have 
enabled him to understand them more or less. What he would 
never have understood was how a British admiral could write in 
the tone of Admiral Elliot. The Admiral looks at the problems 
of future naval war with an obvious, though probably unconscious, 
tendency to take the defeat of his own rote, tay granted, He 
does not only believe that our forces may be overmatched in 
numbers. Nobody in his senses can deny the possibility of that mis- 
fortune; but Admiral Elliott tacitly argues on the assumption that 
we shall be excelled in spirit and in skill. He seems resigned to the 
prospect that the enemy's attack will always be equally skilful 
and: vigorous, while our defence will be imbecile and cowardly. 
He is, in fact, inclined to face the fature as if the service he 
belongs to’had nothing behind it but a hi of fruitless effort 
and ultimate failure, like the French. A little more, and he 
would be prepared to argue in the style of the military gentleman 
in the naval novel of Singleton Fontenoy, who bored his acquaint- 
ances with a map showing how England could be invaded. One 
of the objects on the map was the British fleet ranning away. If 
this dreary despondency is common among naval officers, then a 
change has come over them since the Royal Sovereign cut the line 
at Trafalgar, compared with which the changes in the construc- 
tion of their ships are insignificant, 

As a matter of fact we are fully assured there has been no such 
change. Beyond all question of a doubt Admiral Elliot's own 
scientific fears would vanish like a nightmare if he actually.found 
himself in the fleet in the Channel, 
torpedoes or no torpedoes, he wo ive a ve account o 
it. Still, we think it a pity that mas soaks Chould go forth 
under the authority of a very gallant officer, and a great deal of 


‘his book is nothing else. As an instance, we may take his essay 


on “ The Possession of the Suez Canal in Time of War.” _—_ 
le by 
‘ine 


Map No. 2 shows the strategical position of the French Fleet divided 
between Cherbourg, Brest, and Toulon, with ten effective battle ships at the 
two latter ports and five at the former. Also of the English fleet divided 
between Portsmouth, Portland, and the Mediterranean, with ten effective 
ships at the two latter ports and five at the former to watch Cherbourg. 
The two French divisions at Brest and Toulon could unite off the coast of 
Portugal in order to make a combined attack on the Channel Fleet at 
Portland—twenty ships against ten! or, counting the Cherbourg and 
Portsmouth ships, twenty-five against fifteen. 

Now this is the sort of logic which makes the long-shore brain 
go a wheel. What is “ 4 the 

urpose venting a junction of the t ‘oulon fleets, 
used to station off Toulon or Gibraltar. 
Admiral Elliot takes it for granted that it means Malta, Of 
course, if our Mediterranean fleet is going to lie there while the 
French by espe is cruising about at its own sweet will, we shall 
certain] overmatched, and should be if we outnumbered our 
enemy by three to one. In that case, however, it might be found 
necessary to revert to the methods of the eighteenth century, and 
shoot an admiral to enco the others. No such gos step 
would be called for, and for the simple reason that the Mediter- 
ranean fleet would not be at Malta, but somewhere where it could 
get between the Toulon and Brest squadrons, and fight one at a 
time. Admiral Elliot has much to say on technical questions, but 
we do not propose to deal with them. It is enough to vo out 
that his reasoning is everywhere vitiated by the same hysterical 
exaggeration. Nothing seems to interest him unless it is an 
extreme. Probably it is for that reason that he has swallowed 
the torpedo whole. His book is illustrated by dashing pictures of 
torpedo-boats tearing through the water in a fiendish way and of 
ironclads sinking by the stern. They are effective drawings; but, 
after looking at them, one remembers what Admiral Hobart P: 
who has seen torpedo-boats at work, has to say about them, 
we note that the experiences of Admiral Hornby’s squadron are 
already beginning to discount a good deal of the terrible stories 
ps tery ny the strength of the enthusiasm of inventors 


and the credulity of the worshippers of new things. 


RITSON’S ROBIN HOOD. 


ITSON’S Robin Hood, of which a new edition has been pub- 
lished by Mr. J. C. Nimmo (London, 1885), is no longer on 
trial. Its praiseworthy but uncontrolled erudition is admitted ; 
and the will probably be welcome in any form to those who 
still believe in the Sherwood outlaw and his following, Ostensibly 
the present is one of those so-called éditions de luxe which are now 
the fashion. It is illustrated by a portrait of Ritson, nine 
etchings from ec by Tourrier and Buckman, and im- 
pressions from the original wood blocks pre; for the first issue 
of 1795. Against the etchings we have nothing to say—those after 
Tourrier are good of their kind. But in the name of all Bewick 
lovers we protest against the statement, freely proclaimed and 
announced, that the for the most part indifferent woodcuts are by 
“the celebrated Thomas Bewick.” One of them, it is true, bears. 
his initials, and it may be that some of the others are by him. 
But the majority are well known to be the work of his younger 
brother John, Indeed, in the Memoir of her father, published in 
1862, p. 333, Miss Jane Bewick ascribes them wholly to John. 
This, no doubt, is a mistake; and it would be im ble in the 
face of his signature to maintain that Thomas did not assist. 
But it is quite another thing to declare the illustrations to be 
all his, and to withhold John’s name altogether. We lay the 
more stress upon this, because the not very creditable practice 
of passing off John Bewick’s inferior work (and some of these 
cuts to Ritson are very inferior work) as that of his more highly 
gifted brother appears to be gaining ground. To the accom- 
paniment of China paper and wide margins, everything, it seems, 
will godown. At all events, it is difficult to comprehend what 
the gentleman at p. 262 in the topboots and hat of 1790 or there- 
abouts, with furniture and a lady in feathers to match, can 
ibly have to do with any recorded “ lytell geste” of Robin 
ood. Perhaps it is a little jest of Mr. J.O. Nimmo! If so, we 
trust it will be appreciated at its proper value by the five hundred 
subscribers in England and America. 


HANDBOOK OF GENERAL THERAPEUTICS,* 


HE first translated volume of the seven promised of Von 
Ziemssen’s Handbook of General Therapeutics contains, in 

addition to an introduction from the editor, a series of essays om 
the ma the sick and dietetic methods of treatment by Pro- 
fessor J. Bauer, and concludes with one on the koumiss cure by 
Dr. Starge. The greater portion of the work is pone 
Professor Bauer, who, after a résumé of the history of subj 
and a disquisition on the prevalent theories of metabolism, dis- 
cusses the value of food stuffs at some length in their chemical 
composition and relative bearing to the constituents of the body. 
Following on this is @ very valuable article on the im 
question of the digestion of food and its utilization as nutriment,. 
which is closely coupled with the latest researches in physiology. 
The issue of this midst of the existing 

inst over-eating and o inking is o e in suggesti 
the difficulties that beset the final oottlonont of 
this much-debated question. 

It seems obvious to us that toa great extent the common 
sense with which each individual is endowed is the best adjudicant. 
between supply and demand. A sweeping assertion of general in- 
temperance is as difficult to disprove as is the statement easy to 
make. Probably it does contain many germs of truth, for it must 
be acknowl] that each individual is not only guided as to the 
amount of his ingesta by the ordinary sensations of hunger, but 
also very strongly by habit, and by the numberless variations of 
his life and daily work. If then, in health, with irregular de- 
mands, the conditions become thus complex, how much more so 
to administer an efficient diet, but also how to ensure its utilization 
by the organism. Moreover, the difficulty of introducing scientific 
rules inté practice is much increased by the differences of indi- 
vidual idiosyncrasy, and by the influences brought to bear on 
assimilation by the nervous system. In spite, however, of any 
considerations on the inherent difficulty of any purely theo- 
ledge; for we ere the ts gai empiricism in great. 
measure accounted for by systematic Jalili based on experi- 
ment. 

We cannot praise too highly the moderation with which Pro- 
fessor Bauer's deductions are drawn, both from his own observa- 
tions and from those of others. Undoubtedly the most important 
subject discussed is that of metabolism—that is, the p pos 
sessed by living cells of modifying the composition of materials 
that are brought into contact with them. The opinion formerly 
held, that the activity of the metabolic processes was dependent 
on the amount of oxygen ired, was first formulated by 
Liebig, who founded his a on the composition of the 
body, and thus ascribed to the albuminates the principal rie in 
nutrition :— ‘ 

He farther recognized in the processes of metabolism the only source of 


out of which they were built. According to this 
constituents of the food were applied so to the repair of the organs 


* Handbook of General Therapeutics. In 7 vols. By 


ics. In 
H. von Ziemssen, London: Smith, Elder, & Co, 1885. 
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articles, and might well have been spared. Putting that aside, 
we turn to the Admiral’s own views, and quote one of them as an 
example of his predetermination to look at the worst, and the bad 
reasoning it produces, He is ae out the risk of our being | 
overmatched in a war with France, illustrating his reasoning | 
by maps :-— | 
_ same involved the consumption of a correspunding portion of the proteids 
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used up in work, whence they were distinguished as the plastic elements 
of the food, in opposition to the fats and carbo-hydrates which, supposed 
to serve merely fur the evolution of heat, were on that account called the 
respiratory elements. Consequently the albuminates were considered 
exclu-ively the nutritive substances, and a nutritious dict and one rich in 
albumen became convertible terms. 

According to this doctrine, the non-nitrogenous bodies, being 
more easily combustible, combine with the oxygen, and thus 
protect the albumen from its action. Professor Bauer objects to 
this explanation— 

that the fat as a respiratory food arrests the oxygen, and by so doing 
reduces the expenditure of the albumen ; for the addition of fat to the food 
induces a lessened consumption of fat in the body, and with an exclusive 
administration of fat there is less of this aliment metabolized and less 
oxygen fired than in fasting. Besides, in some circumstances the whole 
of the albumen in the food is metabolized in the body, and the fat is applied 
to increase of body weight, whence it appears that fat is broken up into 
simpler combinations with more difficulty than albumen, and is not the 
‘same easily combustible body in the organism that it is outside. The fact, 
too, that in an exclusively fat diet the loss of fat from the body ceases 
entirely, and in some circumstances fat may even be taken up while the 
albuminous metabolism is not appreciably affected thereby, points in the 
same direction, 

The present theory that fat may originate in the deccmposition 
of albumen is founded on the physivlogical experiments of Voit 
and Pettenkofer, as well as by chemical and toxicological cbser- 
vation, and is so strongly supported as hardly to admit of argu- 
ment. Minutely observed, the following processes take place :— 
The albumenized materials taken in with the food, and circulating 
with the fluids of the body, as far as they are not directly em- 
ployed in the repair of the albuminous tissue elements, become 
transformed into organized albumen. In consequence of the 
chemical changes that take place in the cells, there is a decom- 
position, firstly, into nitrogenized derivatives, which, further decom- 
posed and oxidized, are at length as urea and uric acid eliminated 
through the skin and kidneys; secondly, into non-nitrogenized 
substances, which in certain circumstances similarly undergo oxi- 
dation and decomposition into the simple chemical products of 
carbonic acid and water. Under other circumstances they furnish 
the principal material for fat. It is clear, therefore, that the 
ultimate fate of the circulating albumen very materially influ- 
ences the production of a corpulent habit. This is primarily 
decided by the relative quantities of the other compdnents of 
the diet; for, as the tendency of the fats and carbo-hydrates 
to split up is greater than that of the circulating albumen, so is the 
deposition of organized albumen favoured, whilst the complete 
oxidation of the non-nitrogenized portion of the circulating 
albumen is equally retarded, and thus deposited in the tissues as 
fat. Excluding, then, the well-recognized production of fat from 
the ingesta of large quantities of non-nitrogenous aliments, the 
influence that the albuminous constituents bear in a similar rela- 
tion may be summarized thus—in a diminution of the trophic and 
plastic energy of the cellular elements, diminution of the red-blood 


- corpuscles, or oxygen carriers, and diminution of the process of 


oxidation in consequence of the scanty introduction of oxygen. 
The above conclusions are well substantiated in the proneness 
of the female sex to the accumulation of fat. It is well established 
in the minds of the non-medical public that corpulence in women 
is so natural as to be accepted without further question, whereas in 
wen it generally points to some intemperance; nor is this popular 
judgment very far from the truth, although of course the rule is 


subject to numerous exceptions. The apperded quotation ad- 


mirably expresses Professor Bauer's views on the connexion of the 
g theory to the dietetic treatment of obesity. 


When a large proportion of albuminates is taken with the food the nitro- 
genous metabolism is accelerated, since more circulating albumen is 
brought into mutual relation with the cellular tissues. If together with 
the albumen a certain quantity of fat and carbo-hydrates enter the cir- 
culation, less albumen is metabolized, and the fat stored up in the body 
produces a like effect. 

The lessening of albuminous metabolism in the presence of fat is not to 
be explained by the fat having a greater aftinity for the oxygen in the 
body, but rather that under the influence of the fat a larger proportion of 
the circulating albumen i- transferred into organic. 

When, then, a highly albuminous diet is administered to an organism 
which has stored up mu_h fat, a certain quantity of the albumen is with- 
drawn from the conditions of metabolism and is laid up as organic albumen. 
But since the ability of the cellular elements to metabolize matter is not 
exhausted by the quantity of circulating albumen still present, a portion 
of the fat of the body itself is subjected to metabolism. These successive 
deductions are made from the fat etored up in the body, and the increase of 
the organic albumen becomes constantly less until it ceases altogether, 
while albuminous metabolism increases at a corresponding rate. 

. It may indeed happen that after the greater part of the fat in the tissues 
has been consu the albumen of the food no longer suffices to prevent 
the loss of albumen by the body, so that ultimately large quantities of even 
the organized albumen may undergo metabolism. 


The practical value of this proposition is well illustrated by the 
dangers arising from a too rigid system of dietetics, such as the 
strict Banting system. 

In regard to the value of alcohol as a food Professor Bauer 
expresses his opinion :— 

That the favourable effects of the administration of alcoholic drinks in 
many diseases are satisfactorily explained if we regard them solely as 
excitants and stimulants, those especially which contain no appreciable 
constituents other than alcohol and water, and estimate their nutritive pro- 
perties as insignificant. 

Farther he explains his physiological views :— 

Alcohol is to a small extent eliminated, unchanged, oy the skin and lungs as 
say the s. The greater is however transformed into carbonic 
acid and water. increase of suffers thereby no appreciable 


change ; that of fat on the other hand is reduced by small quantities of 
alcohol, whilst by very large doses it is increased, at any rate on animals. 
Alcohol also, in consequence of its metabolism and of its fat-sparing 
action, behaves in the character of a food. 

The great importance attaching to «alcoholic drinks is however in no way 
dependent on any value they may possess as foods ; they stand in the first 
rank of stimulants and luxuries, and as such are wellnigh indispensable, 
especially in many forms of disease. 


The sentiment expressed here as to the negative value of alcohol 


as a food is substantially opposed to the one now accepted in this 
country, and it is much to S regretted that the question is treated 
not only in a cursory manner, but that the statement is un- 
supported by any fresh experimental evidence. The manner in 
which alcohol is eliminated has been keenly debated in the past, 
forming as it does the crucial point of the question in dispute. 
Liebig classified alcohol as a detinite food of the combustible type, 
ranking it as a heat-forming aliment, in consequence of its chemical 
action with oxygen. This theory was combated by Dr. E, Smith 
and M. Lallemand, who stated that, according to their researches, 
alcohol was not in any sense a food, that it was neither trans- 
formed nor destroyed within the organism, but reappeared in the 
excretions pure and simple. The correctness of this opinion was 
severely tested by M. Basdor and re-investigated experimentally 
by the late Dr. Anstie, with the result that the proofs advanced 
were considered inconclusive, and that evidence existed rendering 
such elimination most improbable. Experience has shown beyond 
any question that a by no means inconsiderable number of persons 
have maintained their bodily vigour on the consumption of alcohol, 
with the addition of only a very small quantity of water, for a 
lengthy period, and in acute disease alcohol has not only supported 
life, but has even maintained the bulk of the body during many 
days of abstinence from other foods. It seems, therefore, needless 
to further doubt the alimentary character of alcohol. It is the 
more difficult to understand the opinion of Professor Bauer in 
that his views with regard to the elimination of alcohol are in 
great measure identical with those who hold alcohol to be not only 
a stimulant and excitant, but also an alimentary principle. 

Again, it is satisfactory to find that the present teaching of the 
British medical schools with regard to the dietetic treatment of 
pyrexia will in no material way demand revision on account of 
the views advanced by Professor Bauer; but, indeed, the theore- 
tical investigation of pyrexia is scarcely far enough advanced to 
be of much aid in checking the results gained by experience. We 
seem.to stand on firmer ground when we approach the important 
question of a scientific scheme of diet for soldiers, sailors,and those 
whose diet is no longer under their own control, and the earlier 
portion of the work cannot be other than invaluable to those re- 
sponsible for their charge, for it is clear that deductions relating to 
supply and demand in health are much more to be trusted than 
those which are concerned with supply and demand in disease. 

The translation has been most conscientiously carried out by Dr. 
E. F. Willoughby. Regret may be expressed at the very literal 
manner in which he has performed his task, as some passages, 
notably in the theoretical portion of the work, leave the reader in 
some ambiguity, which is only cleared up on more careful perusal. 
A re-arrangement into more readable English would still further add 
to the obligations already due to the translator. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF LONDON.* 


M* HUTTON has compiled a book which is so obviously 
what we all constantly want, that it seems odd and hard to 
believe that he has nos been forestalled long ago. True, places of 
literary association are noted incidentally in ordinary handbooks, 
but this is the first work in which a systematic attempt has 
been made to trace the residences of English literary worthies in 
London. Mr. Hutton has attained a great measure of complete- 
ness in his task, and it would be difficult to name any author of 
importance who has been omitted. Mr. Hutton has been greatly 
exercised by the constant re-numbering which London streets have 
undergone, and especially by that form of municipal fatuity which 
has of late years led the authorities to use odd numbers only on 
one side of a street, and even on the other; an aberration which 
causes nothing but inconvenience, and provokes more bad lan- 
guage on the part of strangers, cabmen, and archeologists than 
perhaps any other arrangement of the kind that can be men- 
tioned, not even excepting the funny Parisian custom of re-naming 
the tag thoroughfares every few years. It is already diffi- 
cult to tell which was Sheridan’s house in Savile Row—Mr. 
Hutton, by the way, mis-spells it “ Saville ””—and there has long 
been a friendly rivalry on the subject between No. 15 and No. 17. 
Mr. Hutton is mistaken in supposing that the Savile Club ever 
occupied No. 17. As to No. 15 there is no authority for the 
curious story as to the scratching of Sheridan's pen having 
ever been heard in “a certain upper back room in this house,’ 
The identity of 41 Old Bond Street, where Sterne died in 
1768, is by no means sure. The uncertainty as to Lord 
Beaconsfield’s birthplace has never been cleared up. Mr. Hutton 
quotes authorities to prove that he was born at Islington in a 
house in Trinity Row, now numbered 215 Upper Street. A still 
more puzzling example is atfurded by the East Hampstead home 
of John Keats. In his time it was Wentworth Place, and was 
long supposed to have utterly disappeared, but it has lately been 


* Literary Landmarks 
Fisher Unwin. 1885. 
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identified as Lawn Bank. Traditional evidence is proverbially 
bad, yet in many cases Mr. Hutton has had little else to go by. 
And we can only congratulate him on the moderate and undog- 
matic manner in which he has stated doubtful conclusions. 

There is hardly anything more interesting in its way than to go 

h the London streets and try to realize their appearance at 
the time of any particular eminent inhabitant. Sometimes the 
task is too difficult, as, for example, when we remember that John 
Bunyan lived for a time and died on Snow Hill, at the house of 
his friend Mr. Strudwick, the grocer. The house was probably 
removed when Skinner Street was built in 1802, and Mr. Hutton 
is no doubt right in supposing that it was directly under the 
eastern pier of Holborn Viaduct. The changes which this region 
has undergone cannot possibly be realized by any one who — 
knows it now. Two hundred years ago there was the steep hi 
down from Holborn Bars to the bridge over the Fleet. Across 
the bridge the hill was ascended by a narrow and winding lane, 
which, leading up past St. Sepulchre’s Church, brought the way- 
farer to the low archway of Newgate and the gloomy entrance of 
the City. Take another example. When Milton lived in Petty 
France the house opened into St. James's Park, and was sur- 
rounded by gardens. York Street, into which it was afterwards 
numbered, had not been built; but close by there was a dense 
village of low-gabled houses, some of which still remain, and 
which marked the line of one of the most ancient thoroughfares 
in London. Tothill Fields is now pretty evenly divided between 
es and magnificence. There is not much left to remind us of 

ilton’s day in Victoria Street, in St. James's Park Station on the 
Underground Railway, or in the hideous elevation of Queen 
Anne's Mansions. When, not much more than a hundred years 
ago, Edward Gibbon took the house in Bentinck Street, in which 
he wrote the greater part of the Decline and Fall, it stood almost 
in the country, and was as far west as any one could live. Beyond 
it the little river, sometimes called the Tybourne, sometimes the 
Mary-bourne, wound through green fields towards the bridge in 
Oxford Street ; and a little further west the straight line of the 
Edgware Road approached the Hyde Park turnpike between two 
farmyards, while the scenery was diversified with an occasional 
gibbet and a highwayman hanging in chains. When Dickens 
inhabited the same district in 1870, he speaks of living opposite 
the Marble Arch in a charming house, where he had a 
large room “ with three fine windows overlooking the Park, 
unsu ble for airiness and cheerfulness.” Mr. Hutton speaks 
of Chesterfield House as “ still rpony in 1885, although 
its gardens have been built upon, and are shorn of their fair pro- 
portions.” This is hardly a sufficient description of the recent 
alterations, which were unfortunately far more extensive than Mr. 
Hutton’s words would imply. Similarly he is certainly mistaken 
in supposing that the house in which Byron was born in Holles 
Street remains unchanged. Macaulay's residence at Kensington 
is still called Holly Lodge, not Airlie Lodge, as Mr. Hutton seems 
to think. Another interesting Kensington house is, however, 
most accurately described :— 

Newton died in what was then known as Pitt’s Buildings, Kensington, 
on the south-east side cf Campden Hill. His house, afterwards called 
Orbell’s Buildings, was for a time known as Newton House, In 1885 it 
was at the north end of Bullingham House, and formed a portion of Ken- 
sington College, the entrance to which was at No. 15 Pitt Street. The 
— and the house were intact. A rear entrance next to the old George 

vern, Church Street, near Campden Grove, and in the stable-yards to 
the inn, has but lately been closed. 


From this brief quotation it will be seen how carefully Mr. 
Hutton has examined the localities in which he is interested ; 
and we have not often caught him tripping, except in one rather 
important particular. He naturally makes considerable use of 
quotations ; but in two or three instances, although there is a 
t show of accuracy, he has not been at the = to compare 
is extracts with the originals, For instance, he tells us that 
Chelsea Church is “ not very much hurt by visitors ”—where, no 
doubt, by “visitors,” “restorers” is meant. Again, there is a 
— from James Smith, who dined in 1839 with E. L. 
wer, “at his new residence on Charles Street, Ber' 
Square.” It is hardly credible that Smith wrote “on” for “ in, 
ree Mr. Hutton often uses this well-known Yankee form 
im: 

The book is admirably arranged, the authors’ names being placed 
in alphabetical order. It commences with Joseph Addison, and 
ends with Edward Young. Of Young, by the way, there is not 
much to record. He “had almost no association with London, 
except in his marriage at the church of St. Mary-at-Hill, in Bow 
Lane, East Cheap, May 27, 1731.” Bow Lane in this sentence 
ought to be Love tomo The St. Mary’s in Bow Lane is St. Mary 
Anes and stands, not in East but West Cheap. It is said 
that the death of Mrs. Young, nine years later, was the proximate 
cause of the —— of the famous Night Thoughts. Mr. Hutton 
has had many difficulties to contend with. We have noticed the con- 
fusion re-numbering and re-naming. Besides this, in many 
instances entire streets have been swept away. It is easier to-day, as 
Mr. Hutton observes, to discover the house of a man who died two 
hundred P ago, before streets were numbered at all, than to 
identify the houses of men who have died within a few years. 
Dryden, for instance, was living in 1686 on the north side of Long 
Acre, over against Rose Street. The house is easily found; but 
the house in which Carlyle died has already, most needlessly and 


stupidly, had its number altered, and i Great Cheyne Row. 
hegpenn, aloo, by come Cant on interesting | 


house has been removed or “ restored” out of knowledge, while 
adjacent old buildings about which no tradition or association 
lingers are left intact. Thus Drayton's house in Fleet Street, near 
St. Dunstan’s Church, has been altered beyond recognition, while 
the two houses next door remain as they were in hisday. So 
among a multitude of old-fashioned inns which stand’ in Edmon- 
ton, as they stood long before Lamb and Cowper, the 

which they immortalized has been rebuilt again and again. 
Among the more absurd changes is that which has befallen the 
once famous Grub Street. Here, it is said, John Fox, or Foxe, the 
martyrologist, was living when he published the Acts and Monu- 
ments. “It lies between Fore Street and Chiswell Street, and 
has now been called Milton Street, in honour of the author who 
emphatically had no connexion or association with the original 
Grub Street or its literature.” The house in which Hood was 
born in the Poultry has been taken down ; and so has No. 7 Little 
Queen Street, where, in 1796, was enacted the awful tragedy 
which clouded and saddened the lives of Charles and Mary Lamb. 
A church is on the site, but Mr. Hutton notices that bebind it a 
tree is still standing in what had once been the back garden. It 
would be easy to prolong these notes and extracts, To any one 
who is interested in the history of literature, to any one 
who is interested in old London—and the two classes comprise 
almost all the reading public—Mr. Hutton’s book will a 
delightful boon; could we say it is carefully printed, our praise 
might be almost unqualified. There are two indexes; the first of 
persons, in which not only the celebrities noticed but the authors 
quoted are named ; and the second of places, Altogether this isa 
book of which literary America may be proud, and literary 
London ashamed. Mr. Hutton has done for us what we have 
never done for ourselves. 


MISS SHIRREFF ON THE KINDERGARTEN.* 


O* a former occasion we called attention to Miss Shirreff's 
book on the Kindergarten at Home, published in the 
“ Teachers’ Library” series. The object of that book was to 
show, in as simple and at the same time as systematic a form as 
possible, the way in which Frobel’s methods, now so largely 
adopted in England and abroad, may be applied in the home 
education of children. The two lectures now before us do not 
enter into the details of Fribel’s system, and are rather intended 
to awaken the interest of the educated classes in a question of the 
greatest importance, and to call attention to the fact that, how- 
ever well the child may be trained outside the home, it is necessary 
that the principles which govern the outside training should not 
be thwarted by parental negligence indoors, Froébel’s theory has 
been amply justified by experience. It is, after all, simply com- 
mon sense applied to education; and perhaps its very simplicity 
is one reason why it has not been more widely received, The 
fundamental principle of it is that the natural instincts of child- 
hood—the curiosity, the faculty of attention and observation, the 
desire to play, the need of sympathy, the sense of dependence, and 
all that gradually dawns on the opening mind of a child—can be 
so trained and harmonized that the best and most solid foundation 
is laid for future and more advanced education. Were Fribel’s 
system carried out, a child of five or six years old, at which age 
what is called the education of the children of the well-to-do classes 
generally begins, would come to its teacher with much knowledge 
easily and pleasantly learnt. The central idea of Frébel’s system 
is that the child in its earliest years should find its happiness 
and amusement in doing, with proper guidance and on a well- 
considered system, what it would otherwise do naturally. And 
the best proof of the soundness of the system is that the children 
like it. They do not feel it to be “ school.” And yet there is no 
want of methodical training in the Kindergarten method. Many 
people, indeed, unused to think about educational affairs, might 
easily fancy that there was a great deal too much of system and ~ 
regulation in the matter. But when we find very young children 
happy at such schooling and liking their tasks, we have the best 
evidence that the method pursued is the right one. We wish 
the Board Schools had in this respect as good a record as the 
“ Kindergarten.” 

In Miss Shirreff's two lectures she has treated the subject from 
the general and wide point of view, referring her readers to the 
former work of her own and to other sources of information for 
fuller details. That the training of the child should be com- 
plete—on the physical, moral, intellectual, and social sides alike— 
is a point strongly insisted on, and also that all of these phases of 
education can be attended to at an early beginning of the child’s 
life, The evils of taking one or two sides only of education as 
sufficient for the development of the human — are well pointed 
out; and the vital importance of dealing with children before 
those habits are feed which future education has simply to 
undo is not too strongly insisted on. The general and harmonious 
development of the human being, begun at a far earlier age than 
that which former students of the theory of education had 
thought to be feasible, was one of the main thoughts of Fribel. 
How much can be done in many ways in this direction can be 
gathered from Miss Shirreff’s account, or from the narratives of 
what has been achieved by the various societies and institutions 
which have been working in many countries on the lines laid 


° Home Education in Relation to the Kindergarten. Two Lectures, 
Miss Shirreft. London: Chapman & Hall. 
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down by Fribel. Both of Miss Shirreff’s recent books— The 
Kindergarten at Home and Home Education in Relation to the 
Y —deserve to be recommended to all who are inte- 
rested in education, the more so as no public system, however 
t, can D age! dispense with the aid of e influence. 
iss Shirreff has admirably con into, a small space the 
main features of a subject which we hope she may soon treat at 
greater length, wi 


r 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


LEPSIUS (1) a biographical 
i © memorial, and it is fortunate for his fame that the task 
ptology. tian specialist might y haye achiev 
k, and a wooly unversed in the subject 
must haye failed to bring out the full significance of Lepsius’s 
career. Herr Ebers occupies the happy mean, knowing enough of 
Egyptian to avoid stumbling and commanding a German style the 
reverse of hieroglyphical. His judgment accordingly ensures con- 
fidence, while the matter of his book is lively and attractive, 
Lepsius was a man of the world as well as a scholar, and ‘asso- 
ciated with men who, like Bunsen, have even more amply deserved 
this character. Herr Ebers sketches his relations to his. exalted 
trons with a graceful touch, and at the same time makes us 
ly see on what a solid foundation of desert his Court favour 
was based. He does not commit the mistake of claiming too 
‘much. He expressly denies his hero any pretension to genius, but 
points out that the achievements of his enormous talent and his 
systematic industry were even the more remarkable on that 
account. Two of Lepsius’s many claims to high rank as an 
Egyptologist stand forth with ial prominence—his persevering 
study of the. Book of the Dead, by means of which he was enabled 
to construct a coherent scheme of Egyptian mythology; and his 
memorable exploration of the Valley of the Nile, in which he was 
the first to employ the method of copying inscriptions by 
“ squeezes,” which has had such excellent results. Another bril- 
liant episode was his study and rapid mastery of the Nubian lan- 
guages, resulting in his last great work. He seems to have been 
accused of want of feeling, a charge from which Herr Ebers vigo- 
rously defends him, and which can hardly have been true of the 
man who on his deathbed sup @ controversial tract, “ un- 
willing to terminate his literary career with a dissonance.” 

Herr Wilhelm Petersen (2) made an expedition to Transcaucasia 
as a naturalist employed by the Geographical Society of St. Peters- 
b the scientific results of his mission we learn nothing, 
except from the remark that the flora and fauna of the region 
belong rather to the Central European than to the Mediterranean 
type. It has afforded him, however, material for some very plea- 
sant letters describing the incidents of his journey and the popula- 
tion of the country. The Armenians form much the most important 
element; they are, he says, an excellent people to have dealings 
with, except where money matters are in question ; but are entirely 
devoted to material interests, and never have produced or will 
produce a poet, an artist, or a man of science. One ideal trait 
they do yearning for their old monarchy, and a confident 
expectation of its restoration. The Georgians share the same feel- 
ing, which, in the event of any grave shock to the Russian Empire, 
. might have important consequences. So great is the activity of 
the Armenians that 45 per cent. of the population of Tiflis, the 
capital of Georgia, belongs to their race. Tiflis is a miniature 
Moscow, motley and full of colour ; but its prosperity has declined 
since the conclusion of the Turkish war, by which it was greatly 
enriched. Batoum is a promising seaport with a promising 
future; but Poti is a miserable place, and the expenditure of the 
Russian Government upon it will be thrown away. 

A Russian has put together a number of facts respecting 
Nihilism and Nihilists (3), which he rightly deems will be in- 
teresting to foreign readers. With more pains and method M. 
Kupezanko’s book might have been a manual of the subject; as it is, 
it can only be regarded as a collection of notes of unequal value, 
very lenealy put together, but affording some data of real interest. 
Lists, for example, will be found of the more remarkable crimes 
committed by Nihilists, of the public executions which have taken 

lace of the Nihilists who have escaped from 
Riberia or died in exile, of the principal Nihilistic journals and 
brochures published out of Russia, There are several other chapters 
of a less pronounced statistical character, such as biographies of 
Sophia Perowskaia and Bogdanowitsch, the highly interesting 
narrative of a Nihilist exile to Siberia, an account of the fruitless 
attempts to stir up an ian revolt among the peasants, and of 
the parties into which Nihilists themselves are divided. The 


author’s ies seem to be rather with the revolutionary 
party ; but his work will serve to correct some impressions 
entertained to the disadvantage of the authorities. Considering 


the immense extent and the avowed objects of the conspiracy, the 
number of executions seems small, and the lenity of the Govern- 
ment to individual offenders very remarkable. 


1) Richard Lepsius: cin Lebensbild. Von Georg Ebers. Leipzig: 
London: Kolckmann. 
Aus Transkaukasien und Armenien. Reisebriefe. Von W. Petersen. 
pzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Nutt. 
Der russische. Nihilismus. Vou Gregor Kupczanko. Leipzig: 
London: Williams & Notgate. : : 


Dr. Keller's work on the precursors of Luther (4) is a remark- 
ably well-written and interesting disquisition on the Reform 
tendencies of Germany before the great Reformer. He discusses 
in particular the sects with mystical tendencies, most typically 
represented by Eckhart, and affiliated by a community of ‘eeling, 
if not directly, to the Vaudois and similar churches and secret 
societies. Such developments are almost inevitable among 
Germanic nations, and though discouraged by Luther almost as 
much as by the Church, they are, as Dr. Keller points out, active 
in our day, and materially influential in the religious thought of 


Dr. W. Schwartz's theories on the popular mytho! of the 
Indo-Germanic races are apt to be fanciful (5). pee dd the 
myth of the ash Yggdrasill, for instance, with an imaginary 
parallel between the progress of day and the growth of a great 
tree; and thinks that the superstition of the evil eye ts. 
the dread with which uncivilized man beheld the leaping forth of 
the lightning. There are, nevertheless, much curious learning and 
acute suggestion in his book, and he is much more inclined to Mr. 
Spencer's and Mr. Tylor’s theories of the origin of popular super- 
stitions than to the theory of the solar myth. Perhaps he is too 
much di to insist upon the dictum, Primus m orbe deos 
Secit timor, to the exclusion of other essential 

The late Ernest Bratuscheck (6), known as the editor of 
Bickh’s philosophical and minor writings, has bequeathed an 
acceptable legacy in his tract on the education of Frederick the 
Great. The Prussian Alexander may in a sense be said to 
have been educated by a German Aristotle, for his education was 
mainly after the pattern prescribed by Leibnitz for his father, 
which the indulgence of the latter’s parents prevented from bei 
efficiently carried out. Frederick the Great had no reason to 
complain of excessive indulgence, and the misfortunes of his youth 
seem in no respect chargeable upon his instructors or their system, 
but rather upon the perversity and narrow-mindedness of his 
father, who regarded a taste for literature as a mark of effeminacy, 
and was ready to behead his son for believing in predestination. 
We can by no means share Dr. Bratuscheck’s belief in Frederick's 
sincerity and contrition, and should rather consider that the dis- 
simulation to which he was compelled to resort prepared the 
way for the Machiavellian duplicity with which his reign is 
justly chargeable. 

F. Lotheissen’s contributions to the history of French morals 
and manners (7) are merely reprints of magazine articles, embody- 
ing a portion of the substance, rather than analysing the spirit, of 
popular or recently edited French memoirs. ough not above 
the level of ordinary magazine-writing, the essays are in general 
light and lively, and give a fair idea of the books under notice, 
unless when, as in the case of Saint-Simon’s Memoirs, the subject 
is too extensive for Herr Lotheissen’s canvas. Among the best 
are the account of the extinction of the Grignans, Mme, de 
Sévigné's descendants, the chapter on Grimm's correspondence, the 
elaborate study of the amateur dramatic performances of 
eighteenth century, and the biography of the fair Greek who 
became the mother of the brothers Chénier. 

The greater portion of the poems (8) addressed by Korner, the 
patriot poet of the German of Liberation, to his betrothed, 
Antoine Adamberger, have not until now seen the light. The 
reason & to have been the aversion of K6rner’s mother to his 
chosen bride, a pretty actress, who after his death married the 
Austrian State Counsellor Von Arneth. This cause having ceased 
to operate, the poems have been completely edited by Herr 
Friedrich Laterdorf. They were composed in 1811 and 1812, and 
enhance the author's reputation in so far as they still further 
illustrate his remarkable productiveness. Except as regards his- 
Tyrtean effusions, this is the strongest side of his talent. It may 
well be believed that something remarkable would eventually have 
proceeded from so vigorous and affluent a nature, though, like 
Schiller at the same age, he had produced nothing of first-rate 
excellence, his martial songs excepted, at the time of his death. 
The pieces now published are neither better nor worse than the 
generality of his poems. ; 

The last published parts of Niemeyer's excellent series of re- 
prints of old German books (9) are reproductions of the first. 
edition of “ Eulenspiegel” and of the only complete edition of 
“Schelmuffsky.” The first is generally known; the authorship of 
the second has been only lately ascertained. It is by Christian 
Reuter, a student of the University of Leipsic, whose satiric vein, 
evinced in “ Schelmuffsky ” and sundry comedies published under 
the name of Hilarius, eventually procured his expulsion from that 
seat of learning. 


(4) Die Reformation und die iilteren Reformparteien. In ihrem Zusam- 
a dargestellt von Dr. L. Keller. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: 
Nutt. ‘ 

Indogermanischer Volksglaube. .Ein Bei zur Religionsgeschichte 
act Vrast Von Dr. W. Schwartz. Berlin: . London: Nutt. 


(6) Die Erziehung Friedrichs des Grossen, Aus dem Nachlass von 
Ernst Bratuscheck. Mit einem Vorwort von Prof, E. Mitzner. Berlin: 


| Reimer. London: Nutt. 


(7) Zur Sittengeschichte Frankreichs: Bilder und Historien. Von 
Ferdinand Lotheissen. Leipzig: Schlicke. London: Kolckmann. 

Adamberger. Herausgegeben -von F, .Laterdorf. : Schlicke, 

(9) Neudrucke deutscher Literaturwerke ; Till Lulenspiegel Schelmuffsky. 
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A history of Russian literature, by A von. Reinholdt (10), 
belongs to the excellent series of abridged literary histories pu 
lished by Friedrich, and promises to be one of the most valuable 
among them. Being published in parts, the first portion is neces- 
sarily occupied with the rudimentary beginnings of Russian 
literature, chiefly in the form of mythological legend and popular 
song. These, however, are by no means the least interesting, both 
from their picturesqueness and their relation to the subject of 
folk-lore in general. A brief historical sketch of the language is 
prefixed, with a view of the foreign influences by which it has been 
modified at various periods. 

It is not perfectly clear to us how any one can write of “ the 
last Jew” &y except by the spirit of prophecy, and Herr Edler's 
romance is historical. The title would have been intelligible 
enough if it had run “The Last Days of Jerusalem,” for, begin- 
ning under Claudius, it ends with the imaginary penitence of 
Berenice, who, after the death of Titus, is absolved, without being 
received into the Church, by a Jewish Christian priest. The book 
is over-weighted with description, but is well written, and is not 
a bad specimen of the archeological revivals which Ebers and 
George Taylor have brought into fashion. There seems, however, 
little of the genuine need for expression,which compelled these 
authors, in their earlier and fresher works, to embody their con- 
ceptions of a society with which they had thoroughly identified 
themselves. 

Serapis (12) is not the least interesting of Herr Ebers’s fictions, 
although the comparison which it peo with Hypatia is not to 
its advantage. In comparison with Kingsley the life of the novel 
seems languid and its colouring faint; while, at the same time, it 
reposes upon a much sounder basis of knowledge and is more just 
to the expiring religion and civilization of the fourth century than 
could be expected of Kingsley. The subject is the final overthrow 
of the worship and temple of Serapis at Alexandria, a revolution 
as great as the demolition of St. Peter's and the disestablishment 
of the Pope. The various parties concerned in it are very impar- 
tially depicted ; perhaps a stronger feeling of cympathy, or the 
reverse, would have imparted more spirit to the book. The most 
striking scene is that in which a Christian suppliant is repulsed by 
the Bishop of Alexandria because she is an Arian. 

The young lady who writes under the name of Ossip Schubin 
has now Soe | an established and well-merited reputation as a 
novelist. ¥ new fiction in the Rundschau (13), “ Gloria Victis,” 
opens with much promise, and is especially remarkable for a por- 
trait of a financial grandee, of the genus which American ready 
wit has labelled with the designation “ gold-bug.” The scene 
is, so far, in Paris. “Corporal Sylvester,” from the Italian of 
Salvatore Farina, is a very pretty story. An anonymous member 
of the British Parliament, understood to be Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett, contributes a review of the Reform Bill of 1832, 
considered mainly as the prelude to subsequent constitutional 
changes. The article contains little of novelty to English readers, 
but will be useful on the Continent. Herr Gissfeldt concludes his 
narrative of Chilian mountain exploration with a description of 
his unsuccessful attempt to attain the summit of Aconcagua. 
Professor Hiiffer contributes an account of the original MS. of 
Heine's Romantic School, which was considerably toned down 
before publication. In the eighth number “Gloria Victis” is 
continued, and “Corporal Sylvester” concluded, but the most 
interesting contribution is from the pen of Lady Blennerhassett, an 
account of the projects of social reform, by which far-seeking French 
thinkers, from Fénelon downwards, strove to avert the catastrophe 
of revolution, and which fora brief moment seemed about to be car- 
ried into effect under the brief administration of Turgot. Aban- 
doned by the Court, Turgot’s efforts came to nothing; and, as Lady 
Blenner tt expresses it, the last of the Sibyl’s books was 
burned. Another valuable paper is an account of the first volume 
of the memoirs of Koscheleff, a Russian official of the days of the 
Emperor Nicholas, who, having made a fortune by agriculture and 
farming the taxes, laboured, as far as prudence allowed, for the 
emancipation of the serfs and helped to start the Panslavonic 
movement. He speaks strongly of the stagnation of the latter 
years of Nicholas’s reign, and declares that the Russian people 
were thankful for the defeats of the Crimean War, which at all 
events administered a shock to a lethargy which had become in- 
tolerable. 

In the June number Ossip Schubin’s romance is continued, and 
traces the oft-told tale of the ruin which awaits an amiable, care- 
less spendthrift. Ernst von Wildenbruch’s “ Tale of Two Roses” 
is an imitation of Andersen’s manner, pretty, but too long. 
“Hungarian Society” depicts the war of races and creeds in 
Hungary, which would seem to be increasing in virulence, and 
sketches the leadin iticians, especially the ex-premier 


' Andrassy, whose S ike abdication of power at the height 


of prosperity renders him unique among modern politicians, and 
of his successor, the much-enduring Tisza, the Atlas of the State. 


(10) Geschichte der russischen Literatur von ihren Anfiingen bis auf die 
neueste Zeit. Von Alexander von Reinholdt. Lief. I. Leipzig: 
Friedrich. London: Williams & Norgate. P 
(11) Der letzte Jude: Roman. Von K. E. Edfen. Leipzig: Sehlicke. 
London: Kolckmann, 
(12) Serapis: historischer Roman. Von Georg Ebers. Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. London: Kolckmann. 
Deutsche Rundschau. Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. 
J Hft. 7, 8,9. Berlin: Paetel. London: Tritbner & Co, 


There is also an account of Fritz Reuter’s youthful University 

scrapes and consequent imprisonment, and of the concluding 

orem of the memoir of Koscheleff, whose existence closed in 
itter disappointment at the anti-Liberal reaction in Russia, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Pur Count de Barral’s Histoire diplomatique de 0 Europe (1) is 
a work difficult to judge in a short space. His first 
which attempted to cover the period from the peace of Westphalia 
to the-outbreak of the revolutionary war in one volume, perhaps 
tried at too much in too little; and the first volume of his second 
rt, which covers five years only, perhaps may seem to try at too 
ittle in too much, There is, moreover, always the objection that it is 
difficult, or rather impossible, to separate purely diplomatic matters 
from others, Still, experienced diplomatic knowledge has hitherto 
been too little represented both in histories and in historians, 
and M. de Barral’s book deserves rather welcome than cavil. 
We note one curious fact in it. In 1795 the French claimed and 
were allowed by Spain the right of selling English prizes in 
Spanish ports, though neutral, on the ground that the treaty of 
1761 gave the French flag all the advantages in Spanish waters 
that Spaniards possessed, and vice versd. From this argument 
it would apparently follow that a French cruiser might seize an 
— ship in a Spanish port; at least the two claims are on all 
ours, 

Even the first volume of M. Roches’s book (2) made it somewhat 
doubtful whether he would satisfactorily utilize the almost unique 
advantages which his position in reference to Abd-el-Kader gave 
him, and the second adds to the dubiety. M. Roches has to tell 
in it of a mission to Mecca—surely an interesting thing—and to 
discuss Bugeaud’s campaigns. He does both, but by no means 
in a wholly satisfactory manner. There are too many insig- 
nificant details and documents, too much space for little matter, 
too many digressions, and too much mot. In its present state M. 
Roches’s book, which does not seem to be nearly finished, suggests 
that when it is finished somebody may make an excellent boiling 
down of it ina single volume. Bat that is hardly the goal at 
which a writer should, or we suppose does, aim. 

The most admirable social criticism which the late M, Blanqui 
ever pronounced was without doubt his description of a certain 
light of journalism as an “es de boule” (3). This showed 
talent; indeed, nobody who knew him ever doubted Blanqui’s 
talent, though it was a talent very much off the rails. The two 
volumes of remains which have now been published are very 
well worth turning over. They are for the most part (even the 
first, which purports to contain a regular treatise on Capital and 
Labour) mere  jottings, thoughts on all sorts of occasions, sermon- 
fragments on all sorts of texts. On political and economical sub- 
jects Blanqui was no doubt very far from sane. But it was a kind 
of north-north-west madness, a limited insanity which comported 
with a great deal of acuteness, 

M. de Montluc was consul-general of Mexico in France between 
1861 and 1863, as well as later in 1880, the year of his death. 
The volume of annotated letters between himself and President 
Juarez (4) which, with appendices, has been published by M. Léon 
de Montluc, is of course not exactly an impartial history of the 
too-celebrated Jecker bonds and the ill-considered intervention in 


Mexican affairs which brought death to the Emperor Maximilian 


and pny to France. But it is very well informed, amply 
ported by documents, and constitutes on the whole what may 
called an important appendix to the history of its period. 

A volume of “ Théatre de Salon” is, except for persons with a 
good deal of technical experience, not easy to judge till the pieces 

ve been tried, for it necessarily does not aim at being literature, 
and it aims only at being a peculiar kind of drama. e are in- 
clined, however, to think well of M. Leroy de la Briére’s volume (§), 
which, by the way, contains music as well as words, Most of 
pieces aré of the proverbe or the féerie kind, adjusted to the par- 
ticular purpose of the book. 

Why Paris should have chosen to ask for a third edition of M. 
Albalat’s essay on M. A. Daudet’s treatment of love (6) we have 
not the least idea. It is, no doubt, very agreeable to M. Albalat 
and very complimentary to M. Daudet that it has done so. 

M., Monselet’s Petits mémoires littéraires (7) is a book not to 
criticize, but to read. Get it, all ye who love books such as follow 
not too far behind in the wake of the Histoire du romantisme. 
That is all we have to say. 

M. Armand Silvestre, in an excellent sonnet postscript to his 
new volume of poems (8), says that he is neither afflicted nor sur- 

ised (which means that he is both) at the ap who blame 

im for his Contes gaulois, Respondemus esse distinguendum. 

t) Etude sur Uhistoire di ique de ' Ex Par le te 
Basal. Deuxieme partie. Paris Pron. 
travers (Islam. Par L. Roches, Paris: Firmin 


(3) Critique sociale. Par Auguste Blanqui. 2tomes. Paris: Alcan. 
(4) Correspondance de Juarez avec Montluc. Paris: Charpentier. 
Thédtre des grands et des petits enfants, Par A. Leroy de la Briere. 

Calmann-Lévy. 

(6) L'amour chez A, Daudet. Par A. Albalat.. Troisitme édition. 
Paris : Ollendorff. 

(7) Petits mémoires littéraires. Par Charles Monselet.. Paris: Charpentier. 

(8) Le chemin des étoiles. Par Armand Silvestre. Paris: Charpentier, 
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We, at least, do not blame M. Silvestre for his Contes gaulois, 
but only for some of them, and for writing those some when he 
might be writing poems like these. There is nothing at all in- 
congruous in a man being at once fond of extravagant fun and 
a devotee of ideal poetry and literary form, But he need not be 
dirty without being funny ; that, surely, is not the way trouver, 
as he says, “l'idéal 6perdu au fond du rire.” When you come to 
reliance on the instruments which tormented M. de Pourceaugnac 
for fun we, for our B+! think the tdéal éperdu is more éperdu 
than idéal. As for M. Silvestre’s verses, we have little but praise 
for them. Few writers have kept better than he has the old 
Parnassian style, and not a few of his pieces are worthy the 
famous volume of 1566. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


A SKILLED biographer would be somewhat taxed in the 
attempt to set forth the life of Lord Salisbury within the 


And there the briar ~— to clasp 

Its thorny arms around, 

Like a spirit risen up to grasp 
‘The dead above the ground. 

The adder and the blue-fly there 
Are seen, no life beside ; 

And seldom they, for the sunlit air 
Is seldom that inside. 

We have received the Transactions of the Institution of Naval 
Architects (H. Sotheran), with the Report of the Council, 1885, 
and of the meetings of the twenty-sixth session; and the 7rans- 
actions of ‘the Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian and 
Archeological Society (privately printed), edited by Mr. R. 8S. 
Ferguson of Carlisle. 

It may be noted that the Naval and Military Gazette, the 
oldest, we believe, of the Service newspapers, makes a fresh start 
this week, appearing in a new form, and with more miscellaneous 
contents, It ap to be well and sensibly written and edited, 
and we are glad to wish it good luck. 


limits of Mr. F. 8S. Pulling’s two volumes, The Life and Speeches 
of the Marquis of Salisbury (Sampson Low). Mr. Pulling’s work, 
however, must not be accepted as biography. Fortunate in the 
moment of its appearance, a little delay would have provided the 
author with a happier opportunity, and his book a singular com- 
pleteness. As it is, he concludes by quoting the masterly speech 
on the Egyptian policy and the fall of Khartoum with the pre- 
fatory remark, “ This book cannot conclude more fittingly than 
with the speech of Lord Salisbury on the 26th of February.” 
The superior fitness of chronicling Lord Salisbury’s accession to 
office was narrowly missed by Mr. Pulling. Of biography there 
is little in these volumes, the author wisely restricting himself to 
the more salient points in the statesman’s career and a succinct 
statement of facts. He has made excellent use of Lord Salisbury's 
speeches, and incorporated them in his narrative with the skill 
that preserves a true continuity. Lord Salisbury’s work in the 
House of Commons as Lord Robert Cecil and Lord Cranborne 
is dealt with too curtly, while his writings are almost ignored. 
Apart from these deficiencies, Mr. Pulling’s work is well executed. 

All book-lovers and readers of Mr. William Blades’s work on 
Caxton should welcome An Account of the German Morality-Play, 
entitled “* Depositio Cornutt Typographici” (Triibner & Co.) It is 
a worthy monument of the craft in which Mr. Blades is a master. 
The curious ceremonies that attended the freeing of printers’ ap- 

ntices in Germany in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
still survive, though shorn of their quaint mummery and signifi- 
cance. Mr. Blades’s book is full of interesting matter, illustrated 
with facsimiles of the title-pages of the earliest editions of the 
“ Depositio,” .and many old cuts. It comprises also a metrical 
translation of Johann Rist’s version of the play, printed at Frank- 
fort in 1677, a bibliography, and a suggestive essay on the social 
status of printers in Germany and England during the seventeenth 
century. 

The excellent jest perpetrated last year by Herr C. M. Seyppel, and 
issued from Diisseldorf, is repeated in form, if not in matter, in Sharp, 
Siarper, st: a Humorous Tale of Old Egypt (Diisseldorf : 
Felix re ws he Shapira frauds are well-nigh forgotten ; but the 
success of the German oot: has stimulated the author to a second 
attempt, “done.into the English tongue by two Mummies of the 
old Dynasty,” and published at “ Memphis, 35 Mummies Arcade 
(Ring three times).” The repetition does not, of course, possess 
the piquancy and audacity of its prototype. The simulation of 
antiquity is quite as clever, the illustrations fully as diverting, and 
the: story—which takes the form of a ballad—is exceedingly. 
droll. Even the serious Egyptologist, indifferent to the humour of 
the ballad, will not be proof against the artist’s cunning travesty 
of old Egypt, and his whimsical archaic presentment. The pro- 
cess of embalming and the funeral procession (p. 12), the details of 
costume, the architecture and landscape, are admirably caricatured. 
Every line of the ballad is most ingeniously illustrated, even to 
the symbolizing of the least suggestion or dark a!lusive hint—of 
which there is a delightful example on p. 10. In a word, if Sharp, 
Sharper, has not the charm of novelty, it is not less 
vivacious and entertaining than its predecessor. 

The first balf-yearly volume of Bovk Lore (Elliot Stock) is 
handsome in print and form, and abounding in papers of interest 
to book-collectors. Mr. Axon’s bibliography of “ Burton’s Books,” 
Lord Charles Bruce’s account of the Althorpe Library, and an 
article on Hen?y Blundell, are valuable contributions to this 
excellent magazine. 

While the Browning Society exists, Mr. Browning will not lack 
interpreters. In his pamphlet, Browning as a Scientific Poet, Mr. 
Edward Berdoe does not merely as an interpreter, for which 
we are grateful, who hold the old-fashioned view that the poet is the 
interpreter, and to interpret him is a superfluous affectation. Mr. 
Berdoe’s quotations trom Mr. Browning very completely prove 
that when the poet's diction is “scientific,” his poetry all but 
evaporates. 

Verse there is that defies analysis or classification, which 
demands quotation for its own sake, and of this is Conan; and 
other Poems (Pickering). If the reader can solve the enigma of 
the three opening stanzas of Conan he may possibly persevere 
in the solution of the poet's puzzles :— 

The grass is high round Ethel’s grave, 
The moss is on the stone ; 
And half the name ’twas meant to save 


Is, with a fragment, gone. 
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TONGA, the SPECIFIC for NEURALGIA 


in the t of Nearalgi 

jab] facial N Has 
proved effective in all 
2s, 48. 6d., and Lis. Of all Chemists, 


ia.” Lancet. 
ose cases in which we have 


BORD’S PIANOS 


HAYE obtained the Highest Awards at all the great Exhibi- 


tions, and are admitted by the best rn to be the perfection of touch and 
tone. The largest assortment in London of selected Instruments for Sale or Hire, 
and on the three years’ system, at the Agency, 
CHAS. STILES & CO., 42 Southampton Row, Holborn, London, W.C. 
Secondhand Pianos, on the three years’ system, from 10s. 6d. per month. 


PIANOS EXCHANGED. Illustrated Lists free. 


‘| BRINSMEADS PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT. The Patent Tuning Apparatus supersedes the old 
wooden wrest plank and its clumsy old pegs, with the consequent 
grave defect of quickly getting out of tune; ease, perfection, and 
durability of tuning being thus attained. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Illustrated Priced Catalogues post free, 


APOLLINARIS. 


HIGHEST AWARD, LONDON, 1884. 


“ Apollinaris reigns alone among Natural Dietetic Table 


Waters.” 


SHERRY AND BITTERS.—USE KHOOSH, the King 
of Bitters, THE ONLY BITTERS that really create an appetite aud 
promote digestion. Purely Herbal. Wonderful with all liquids. 


A special Preparation for Medicinal Purposes, called 


KHOOSH TONIC BITTERS. ‘They have suc- 
ceeded when every other preparation has failed, These Bitters are a 
certain cure for all Liver and kindred complaints. Gentlemen of the 
Medical Profession are invited to test the truth of this statement by 
applying for a Bottle, which will be sent gratis. 


FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 


“ Most suitable for PROLONGED use.”—Professor SEEGEN. 


“Most efficacious ; to know it is to appreciate its high value.” 
Baron Justus von Lresic. 


“The LONGER Friedrichshall is taken the SMALLER is the quantity 
necessary to eflect the purpose.”—Sir Henry Tuompson. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 


CHARING CROSS 
TURKISH BATHS. 


J. & H. NEVILL, 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 


Pronounced to be the FINEST IN EUROPE. 
Admission, 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 3s. 64d. | 7 to9 rm, 2s, 
Sundays, 10 a.m. till 1 p.t. 3s. 6d. 


Chiropodist in attendance and Hair-Dressing 
Room attached. 


-SEPARATE BATH for LADIES, open all day. 


Also at LONDON BRIDGE and ALDGATE. 
Prospectus post free on application. 


SILVER MEDAL, 
HEALTH EXHISETION, 1884, 


F ‘CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most di and article.” 


FRY’S 
COCOA. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


STODDART, Ana/yst for Bristol. 


PRIZE MEDALS. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW WALL-HANGING. 
DURO-TEX 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water Rh agepen 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Loxpon DrroT: 33 STREET, STRAND, w.c. 


Patterns, Prices. and Parti recei 
International Inventions Exhibit jon est Arcade, "s Gate. 
34 
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. 20 years, and still must go on increasing. This property may unquestionably be pronounced 
the choicest home investment of this or any other age, superior to Consols, ground rents, or 
Debentures, having also the simplici fit of trade, and the privilege of real 
ton Wednesday next. July at Two, 
OOD, Solicitors, 7 Winchester Stree 
juildings, London, 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


ESTABLISHED 183). 


-FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
ACCUMULATED FUND.......+ £4,000,000. 
PROFITS DECLARED, £3,400,000. 


Working Expenses about 6 per cent. of the Income. 
Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE oF FICE. 
Heap Orrick—11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Law Courts Branci—2?l FLEET STREET, E. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 


Chairman—ALBAN G. H. GIBBS, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—BEAUMONT W. LUBBOCK, Esq. 
Tovland Nevitt Bennett, Esq. 


George Lake, Esq. 
Henry Bonham-Carter, Esq. Rt. Hon. G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P. 
Charles F. Devas, —_ John B. Martin. Esq 
James Goodson, E 8S. Hope Morley, Eou. 


John J. Hamilton, Ena. Henry John Norman, Esq. 
‘Thomson Hankey. Esq. David Powell. 
nt Hon. n ohn ‘albot, 
Johu Hunter: Henry Vi Vigne, Esq. 
of Fire Department—F . J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE, 
Share Capita! at present paid up and invested ose 2 
Total Funds upwards of 
Total Annual Income over 
N.B.—Fire Policies which ex at Midsummer should be renewed at ‘oo itesd Office, or 
with the Agents, 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIET 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
— protection against omission to pay premiums: 
orld-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases: 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 


The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. | 


The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 

Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The 
next division will be made as at December 31, 1886. 

Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COM PANY. 
FIRE AND AND ABROAD. 
LONDON-1 MUURGATE STREET, E.C. ABERVDEEN—3 KING STREET. 
COME and FUNDS (iss:). 


Fire Premiums £373,000 
181,000 
125,000 
_Accumulates Funis 2,993,000 


London ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720. 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., aso 434 PALL MALL, 


Marine, Fire, .ife Assurances have been granted by the Corporation for more than a 
in hand exceed £3,300,000. 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1303.—1 OLD BROAD STREET. E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S8.W. 


‘Capital, Paid-up and Invested, £70.00, Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PHENISX FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CARING CROSS, LONDON,—Fstablished 1782. 
Insurances against 1. am ty Fire and Liaprning effected in ali parts of the World. 


WILLIAM C. MACDONALD 
FRANCIS B. MACDUNALD § Secretaries. 


CONSOLS and COLONIAL GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR INVESTORS. 
HOME RAILWAY ORDINARY STOCKS-—SELECTIONS OF IMPROVING LINES. 
NOW AT TEMPTING PIICES 
PREFERENCE AND GUARANTEED ST Serine. OF FLUCTUATIONS. 


AMERICA RAILS...WHAT TU AVOID. WHAT TO BUY. 
ADIAN AND FOREIGN PRESENT PUSITION, FUTURE 


REI YVERNMENT SECURITIES.—AS MEANS’ OF INVESTMENT. 
bY Ss 
= WITH GUAKANTEED DIVIDENDS. 


MONTHLY CIRCUL! AR, No, 441, now being issued, contains 
special information regarding the above and "other Securities. which we recommend 
to the careful consideration of Investors and Capitalists, Complete. copy of Circular will be 
forwarded post free un application 
ABBUTT, PAGE, & CU., STOCKBROKERS, 42 TOULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Accounts opened quegeding to the usual practice of otner Bankers, and eee allowed 
on the minimum monthly balances wiien not drawn below £59, No commission charged 
keeping accounts. Money received on —— at 3 per cent. repayable on demand. 

nk undertakes, free of charge, the of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities 
and Valuables; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit end Circular Notes issued. Pamphiet on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCRUFT, Manager. 


REEHOLD RUILDING GROUND, CITY of LONDON, 
The COMMISSIONERS ot SEWERS of the City of ‘London will meet in and Lay 9 

hall of the sant City. uly 14, 14%, at Halt- past Twelve o'clock prec: te 
rece:ve Propusals for for a term of egh cars, FOUR 1S of 
very FREEUOL. situate un the west side of Warwick Lane, by Amen 


r erther particulars, with conditions and printed Forms of Proposal, may be had on applica- 
tion at this office, where a Plan of the Ground may also be seen. 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the nighest or any proposal. 

Persons making Proposal« must attend personally, or by a duly outheriond agent, on the 
day, at Half-past ‘Twelve o'clock precisely, and the whose offers are 
I to execute an Agreement and Bond at the same t 
“ Teuver tor Ground, Warwick Lane.” and be 
Tweive o'clock on the said day of treaty. 

June 1889. Principal Clerk. 


ill be 
must he on the ou 


BY PARCELS POST. 
Never sold in England before at the price. 


tHe PICK or THIS SEASON’S GROWTH. 


BARBER & COMPANY’S RICH SIRUPY ONFA CONGO, 
1s. 6d. perpound. A TEA ABOUNDING IN STRENGTH AND QUALITY. 

6 Ibs. sent free Fer Parcels Post for 10s., or 2} ibs. for 4s. 3d., to any post town in the United 
Kingdom. Postal Orders from 1s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. may now be had trom all Post-Offices for 1d. 
Compare this with that advertised at 2s., or 6 lbs. for 12s. 6d. 

BARBER & COMPANY, 274 REGENT CIRCUS. OXFORD STREET, W 


61 Bishopsgate Street.E.C. | The Borough, London Bridge. | Manchester—93 Market St. 
Grove, W. Brighton—147 North Street. Bristol_38 Corn Stree:. 
King's Cross, N. Birmingham Preston—Fishergate. 


t. 
42 Great Titchfield Street,W. | Liverpool—1 Charen Street. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

SEROCSHOUT cm MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 

Dv, c Lite a extra for time given. Large, useful 
to se m. ustrated Cate 

Tottenham Court Road, and 1y, 20, and?! Morwell Street Stree Street, W. 


HOTELS. 
(THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On the verge of the 


Five eores of flock." Large Sw Courts. 250 Rooms, 
able-: at separate ta’ rom Six h; 
Private Baths. — MANAGER, Lifracombe. North Devon 


(TOTLAND BAY HOTEL, ISLE of WIGHT (near Alum 


and Freshwater Bays). —Magnificent sea views. Comfort with moderate charges. 


Billiard-room and Tennis Lawn. ay! air, The best bathing in the Island. Excelient 
| sands ond omenade pier. Good service of trains and boats, vid Lymington.— Address, G. E. 
nOWN, Manager. 


———- 


| BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JULY. 
Ready on Monday next, postage free on application. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JULY. 
Ready on Monday next, postage free on application. 


| MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Luurrep, New Oxford Street. 
Brancn Orrices: 
281 REGENT STREET, W., ann 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE 


Now ready, Sixteenth Edition, Forty-second Thousand, price 7s. 61. 


NATURAL LAW IN THE 
SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


By Prof. HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 


“ Mr. Drummond, with singular and convincing force, works out the continuity 
of law from the natural into the spiritual world.” — Spectator, 


THE EXPOSITOR for JULY, com- 


mencing a NEW VOLUME, is now ready, containing the First of a Series 
of Papers on the 


REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


GENESIS. By Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Oxford, and Canon ot Christ Church —See 
THE EXPOSITOR for JULY. 


THE “EXPOSITOR for JULY also contains 


a Fine Portrait of Bishop MARTENSEN, etched by Manesse. 
And Articles by Marcus Dons, D.D. ; G. A. M.A. ; ALEX. MACLAREN, D.D.; 
Prot. Guprr; Revs. A. C. JENNINGS, NLA., and W. Lowe, M.A, 
Monthly, 1s. 


Now ready, with Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 


THE EXPOSITOR. Vol. I. New Series. 


LOUDOS : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
AND OF ANY BOOKSELLER. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


, Any part of the United Kingdom eee 8 
India and. Chime... 2 29 -6 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America ........ 1 lo 6 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London,S.W. 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required.for which 6d.each will Ube given, viz.s 
13, 75, and 99 (clean copies)—et the Office, 3s Southam pton Street, Strand, W.C. 


ISCOUNT, 3d. in.the 1s.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 

J OHN BUMPUS, to Her. Ma son 
description. Catalogues on application, 25 per cent. p A, - 
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~~ ready, Wo. III. 2s. 6d. 2s. 9d. 
‘Subseription, 


THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by FREDERICK POLLOCK, M.A., LL.D. 


Corpus Professor of in the of Oxford; 
Professor of Common Law in the Inns of Court. . 
CONTENTS: 
THE LAW REPORTS. By G. W. Uemumine, QC. 


AKE OF LAW as A GROUND OF EQUITABLE RELIEF. By 
MELVILLE M. BIGELO' 


THE AND PROSPECTS OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION. By 


THE SEISIN OF CHATTELS. By F. W. MarITLanp. 
JUSTICE IN EGYPT. By anon A. Perry. 

THE NEW FRENCH DIVORCE ACT. By Tomas Barclay. 
LORD CAIRNS. By G. W. Heumine, Q.C, 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

NOTES. 

CONTENTS OF EXCHANGES. 

DIGEST OF CASES (March to June, 1885). By EDWARD MANSON. 


STEVENS & SONS, 119 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FoR JULY: 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF IRELAND. By GoLpwiy SmM!TH. 
VICTOR HUGO. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
CATHOLICISM AND HISTORICAL CRITICISM. By Principal Farnbarry. 
THE ARMY OF RUSSIA. By W. I.. Davipsoy. 
MIND AND MOTION. By G. J. Romayes, F.R.S. 
RUS IN URBE, OR GARDENING IN LONDON. By Mrs. H. R. Hawers. 
THE PRIMITIVE goed — HIS RELATIONS. By James G. Frazer. 
CRICKET. By Lord Ha 
LIFE AND THOUGHT IN ; FRANCE. By G. Moxon. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
1, ORIENTAL HISTORY. By Professor SAYce. 
2. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 54 LUDGATE HILL, E.c. 


NOW READY, No. 3. 


EW THREEPENNY MAGAZINE. 
Ry The Bookseller says: ‘* Its sixty-four pages of close, clear type contain about 
as much reading matter as plenty of thr-e-volume novels.” 
In a Coloured Wrapper, price 3d., pust free 4d., the 


ONTHLY MAGAZINE OF FICTION for JULY, 
Containing 
COMPLETE NOVEL, 


Entitled 
IDA’S STORY, 
_By the Author of “Guilty Without Crime” &c. 
EW THREEPENNY MAGAZINE, No. 3. 
Each Number complete in itseif. 
London: W. STEvENS, 421 Strand. And at all Booksellers’, &c. 


(Sixpence), New Series, No. XXV. 


ow ready 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


TH E JULY. 
CONTENTS: 
COURT ROYAL. % the Author of “John Herring,” “ Mehalah,” &c. Chap. 13. 
The Ems mae, 14. 4. The Monokeratie Principle. Chap. 13, Wanted, a 
“Chaps 16. Venite. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier. 
THE FRANCONIAN JURA. 
MYSTERIOUS MRS. WILKINSON. Illustrated by R. Barnes. 
HAIR-DEVICE WORKERS. 
A CHINESE ASCOT. 
How Aaron 


bow Gold, and Job Round threw it away. 
London: Situ, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


BLACKWOOD'S JULY = 1885. 


RAINBOW GOLD. By Davie Curiatie Murray. Book IV 
began to long for the Rain! 


MAGAZINE for 

No. DCCCXXXVIL. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 

THE DECLINE OF ART: ROYAL ACADEMY AND GROSVENOR GALLERY. 

THE WATERS OF HERCULES. Conclusion. 

BECKET. 

FORTUNE'S WHEEL. Part IV. 

HOME TRUTHS ON THE CROFTER AGITATION. By an OLD HIGHLANDER. 

AN UNKNOWN COLONY. 

FOOTPRINTS. 


LONDON: I. THE ROW AND WESTMINSTER. EPISTLE TO A FRIEND. 
By SCOTIGENA OXONIENSIS. 


FALL OF A MINISTRY OF VACILLATION AND BLOOD. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


SCOTTISH CHURC H: 
Opinion and Policy, and of Literature, Science, and Art. 


CONTENTS OF II. ready)—Endowment Volun' m— The Sea- 

Gull rim in the and — Old House in the 

Dwell God and the Schoo!boy—Concerning Ayrshire Sunda: long ago 
tes 


Story Young Life : Chapters III., [V.—The Revised English Bible— 


en Pu the | Pose direct from by CLARK, 
‘anover Street, Copies inisters Publication 
be forwarded along with * Life and W ork” and “ Record” Parcels. 
ts: JOHN MENZIES & Co., Edin! and Gl SIMPKIN 
Agents: burgh 3 » MARSHALL, & Co., 


1 vol. 6s. 
A GIRL ARTIST. By C. R. Eactrstonr, Author of “ The 
= Siege of Constantinople.” 
THE Lonpon LiTERARY Soctery, 376 Strand, W.C. 


ow ready, 1 vol. small 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


N 
THE LIFE of THOMAS WANLESS, PEASANT. 


Manchester: J. DALE, 2% and 298 Stretford Road ona ABEL  lizxwoos & Sox, 
Oldham Street. London : SimpkiN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


published, Second Edition, 6d. 


"THE CHURCH « and the COUNCIL. By the Rey. C. Apams. 
J. MasTEns & Co.,78 New Bond Street. 


| 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


STUDIA BIBLICA: Essays in_ Biblical 


Archeology and Criticism and Kindred Subjects. By Members of the 
of Oxford (including Prvfessors WoxDsworTs, and 
“ANDAY). 


Just pnblished, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 


ELECTROSTATICS; being Vol. I. of the 


Mathematical Theory of Electricity and Magnetism. By H. W. WaTsox, 
DSce., F.R.S., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and 8. H. 
M.A., formerly Fellow of St. Jon's College, Cambridge. 


SUBJECT FOR THE OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1886, 
Immediately, extra fep. 8vo. stiff covers, 2s. 6d. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES of DRYDEN and POPE. 


Wit» Introduction and Notes, by A. Mitnes, M.A. (Lond.), Editor of 
Butler's * Hudibras” &c. 


Immediately, Second Edition, carefully revised, extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH. With 


Introductio s, Notes, and Glossarial Index. Fdited by the Rev. Richanp 


Morus LL.D. Part 1. From English Hemuilies” to King Horn,” 
A.D. 1150-1300. 
LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, CLARENDON PRESS 


WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


MISS INGELOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 


A Third Series of POEMS by JEAN INGELOW 
is now ready, fep. 8vo. price 5s. 


The First and Second Series, reprinted with 
additional matter from the 23rd and 6th 
Editions of the two volumes respectively, can 
also be had in 2 volumes, fep. 8vo. price 12s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “GREAT PORTER SQUARE.” 
On the 10th inst. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE SACRED NUGGET. By B, L, Fanszon, Author of 
“ Grif,” “ The House of White Shadows,” &c. 
A NEW COOKERY BOOK. 


PHILOSOPHY in the KITCHEN: General Hints on Foods 


and Drinks. By an OLD BOHEMIAN. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. (Just ready. 


VICTOR HUGO: his Life and Work. Barnerr 
SMITH. Crown 8vo. with a Portrait of Victor H 
“ Vast as is the theme opened up by the consideration of ‘tiugo and his works, Mr. Barnett 
Smith has so studious'y compressed facts that the English public will find in this volume a 
swift and incisive review that is at once entertaining, instructive, and popular.” —L/oyd’'s, 


RUSSIA UNDER the TZARS. By Srepniak, Author of 
« Underground Russia.” Translated by WILLIAM WESTALL. Second Edition, 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. Iss. 

Thrilling pe of the terrors life.”— Graphic. 

= Execssively interesting...-.-.. pecce ‘ould bear the most cordial testimony to the excel- 
lence of Stepniak’s w 

“There can be no divided opinion as to the talent displayed by the author of the present 

work. When he writes calmly, as he has done in almost every ter that is not devoted to the 

suiferings of political prisoners, he wrives remarkably well, and oy accounts such institu- 
tions as the village communes, the town ay = of the schools and universities of Russia, 
are always deserving of serious consideration, and often of cordial praise."’"—Saturday Meview. 


AN APOLOGY for the LIFE of the Right Hon. W. E, 
or, the New Politics. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ Very cl —Liverpool Courier. 
witht no little Bristol Ti Fines, 
Courant. 


THREE NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
THE FLOWER of DOOM. By M. Bernam-Epwarps, 


Author of ** Kitty” &c. 1 vol. 


MORNING GREY. By G.M., Author of “ Ade.” 8 vols. 
aan Acrisp = lively style, a playful humour, and an occasional spice of real wit render 
the majority. ty. the ‘chief, centres, the fort heroine, 
pathetic serious charm. Her. relations little boy frien 
touchingly told, the interchange of light and shate being skilfully man There 
nty of quaint and — sayings in these pages. but Ly 4 ve the merit of being justified 
“felicitous in hitting the {oi les —4 The “Tne Fonsey family 
on social Inancuvres are most divertingly described." thenceum, 
LIKE LOST SHEEP: a Riyerside Story. By Arnotp Gray, 
Author of “ The Wild Warri 3 vols. 
er-shifting moods of au English river are faithfully and admirably drawn.” 


The evi 
Athenaum 

* Soci vincial town are sketched with a good deal mour 
power, Mr. Gray contrives to develop his in fashion te tokeep 


the reader constantly on the tip- 
THOUSAND ©) 


GEORGE wanted FENN'S NEW SENSATIONAL STORY. 
THE DARK HOUSE: a Knot Unravelled. Pictorial wrapper, 


1s. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 
“An enthrailing volume.” Whitehall Review. 
Mall Gazette. 


“ An inseru le ring myatery. 
“Fell of mystery, the unravelling of which.keeps the reader engrossed to the end of the 


book. "John Bul 

Deserves as well of the pabite as * Called It is, of course, sensational, as 
these be ; but i that open, manly way whieh 
istic of ville Fenn. me Wee ly Echo. 


STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
6 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Ready this day, price 12s, 6d. cloth ; or in half-moroceo, marbled edges, 18s. 
VOL. III. (Baker—Beadon), royal 8vo. of 


THE DICTIONARY 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


*,* VOLUME IV. WILL BE PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 1, AND THE 
SUBSEQUENT VOLUMES AT INTERVALS OF THREE MONTHS, 


From THE ATHEN ZUM. 


Perhaps the most sa‘ he She second 
instalment of Mr. Leslie Stephen s great work is the comparatively short period of 
time which separates it from its predecessor........ There are no traces of undue 
hurry about this volume, which is in every respect equal to that which opened the 
series, The staff of contributors is strengthened by the addition of some well- 
known names. A few unimportant shortcomings in the matter of proportion and 
arrangement were discernible in the first part; in the present one there is hardly 
room for criticism on this score........ On the whole, there is little to criticize and 
much to admire in this volume, which, as we are glad to think, sees Mr. Stephen 
and his coadjutors fairly afloat on their great venture, 


From THE SPECTATOR. 

Neither in fulness, in accuracy, nor in interest does the second volume show any 
falling off from its predecessor........ We heartily thank the editor and his con- 
tributors for this second instalment of a work the value and interest of which it 
is impossible to overrate, and which, we believe, will be hereafter considered as one 
of the most useful which the nineteenth century has produced, 


“ One of the most entertaining books of the year.”— Standard, 


NOTICE.— 
the “LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND,” 
by his Brother-in-Law, George C. Bompas, 
is now ready. Large crown 8vo. with a 
Portrait, 12s. 6d. 


Ready this day, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
VOLUME III. OF A IN FOUR VOLS. OF 
IN QUIXOTE.” 


THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON]: 


of LA MANCHA. MIGUEL DE CERVANTES A 
with Introduction za Notes, by JoHN Onmspy, Translator of 

“The Poem of the Cid.” 

*,* Volume IV., completing the Work, will be published next month. 


From the PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
Of Mr. Ormsby’s version we may say that, judging from the volumes already 
before us, it excels all previous versions in a certain union of accuracy and sobriet; 
eoeseess His book as a book is a very handsome one without being unwieldy. It has 
an excellent introduction, bibliographical, biographical, and critical. His notes 
are excellent, short, to the point, and present at every occasion where the reader 
can justly demand them. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “STANDARD EDITION” OF THE 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS; The SECOND 
FUNERAL of NAPOLEON. With 11 Full- oun —— and 54 Wood 
by the Author, Charles Keene, and M. Fitzgerald. Large 8vo. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S peousen 
TWO-SHILLING-AND-SIXPENNY SERI 


WITHIN the PRECINCTS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


Author of “Carita” &c., Fep. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR 
TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 


DORIS. By the Author of “Molly Bawn,” 
“ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. Fep. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


MOLLY BAWN—PHYLLIS—Mrs, GEOFFREY—AIRY FAIRY LILIAN— 
ROSSMOYNE— DORIS. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d, 


GENERAL GORDON’S 


PRIVATE DIARY OF HIS 


EXPLOITS IN CHINA. 


Amplified by SAMUEL MOSSMAN, 
Editor of the North China Herald during Gordon's Suppression of the Tai-ping Rebellion. 
WITH PORTRAITS AND MAP. 


*,° This record was pecnenalty by General Gordon to Mr. Mossman, when 
Raitor of the North publication until 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
188 FLEET STREET, E.C, 


The THIRD EDITION of 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


New and Enlarged Edition, crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 12s. 6d. 


THE BACCHAE OF EURIPIDES. 


With Introduction, Critical Notes, and Archaeological 
Illustrations, 
By J. E. SANDYS, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge, aud Public Orator. 


Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES OF THE 
GRACCHI. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Lexicon. 


By the Rev. HUBERT A. HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D. 
Sometime Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Editor of Plutarch's * Themistocles " &e. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE LITERATURE OF THE 
FRENCH RENAISSANCE: 


An Introductory Essay. 


By A. A. TILLEY, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. 


New and Cheaper Edition, Revised, 4s. 6d. 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
TEACHING. 


By the Rev. EDWARD THRING, M.A. 
Head-Master of Uppingham School, late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


|DIOPHANTOS OF ALEXANDRIA: 


A Study in the History of Greek Algebra. 


By T. L. HEATH, B.A. 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
General Editor: J. J. 8. PEROWNE, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. 


-|THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


By the Rev. Prof. LUMBY, D.D. 
With 4 Maps, 6s, 


LONDON: C. J. CLAY & SON, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
AVE MARIA LANE, 


POPULAR NOVELS AT AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ENTANGLED. By | By Miss Farrrax Byrrne, 


Author of ° «A Fair Country ” 3 vols, 


THE SINS of the FATHERS. By Henry 


CRESSWELL, Author of “A Modern Greek Heroine” &c. 3 vols. 


MADAME DE PRESNEL. By E. Franczs 


Poynter, Author of “ My Little Lady” &c. 2 vols, 


THE RECOLLECTIONS of a COUNTRY 


DOCTOR. Edited by Mrs. Jounn Kent SPenper. 3 vols, 


LAZARUS in LONDON. By F. W. Rosinson, 


Author of “ Grandmother's Money” &c. 3 vols. 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Epna Lyatt, 


Author of “Donovan” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


SNOW in HARVEST. By Iva 


Taywor, Author of “ Venus’ Doves” &c. 3 vols. (Nest week. 
BURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
Just completed (by the publication ge ‘Exe. in 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, with 564 Wood 


A HISTORY of BRITISH. ‘BIRDS, By Yarreit, 
‘ourth Edition, revised and enlarged, d of Vol 
Joux Van Yoonsr, 1 Paternoster Row. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S 


NOW READY, 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


vol. demy 8vo. 650 pp. with Portrait, 2 Maps, and 30 Illustrations after Sketches 
by General Gordon, cloth, 21s. 


GENERAL GORDON’S JOURNALS| 
AT KARTOUM. 


Printed from the Original MSS. With Introduction and Notes» 


By A. EGMONT HAKE. 
read by the whole of the English-speaking races of the world:*’— Times. 


* Will be 
“ Will occupy a permanent place in our literature. "_ Standard. 
“ A striking of the ill writer's inexhaustible energy and 
ily News. 
Absolutely un! Post. 
“ An original resting volume.”’. 
** Characteristic and replete with matter of the ay inte interest.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ No one can close the k be out a feeling of a our age and nation should have 
a man of this moul: Gazetic. 

ced thi d.""_St. James's Gi 

For the first time we are now fully appreciate Gordon forenl qrestnessof character. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For JULY 1885. 2s, 6d. 


“THE KHEDIVATE OF EGYPT. By Epwarp Dicey. 

‘THE WORK OF VICTOR HUGO. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBUENE. 

“MODERN CATHOLICS AND SCIENTIFIC FREEDOM. By Sr. Mivarrt. 
A SWAIN OF ARCADY. By the Rev. Dr. Jessorr. 

PARLIAMENTARY MANNERS. By Hewry W. Lrcy. 

PUBLIC BUSINESS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. By Henry H. Fowrrr, M.P, 
DRINK: A LAST WORD TO LORD BRAMWELL. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar. 
TO WITHIN A MILE OF KHARTOUM. By Captain R. F. T. GascoiuNe. 
RECENT PROGRESS IN BIOLOGY. By Professor Ray LANKESTER. 

THE ARMED STRENGTH OF TURKEY. By Woops Pasua. 

-MINE INSPECTION : a REPLY. By Grorce BLAKE WALKER. 
‘TRANSYLVANIAN SUPERSTITIUNS. By Mdme. EMILY pe LAszowsKA GERARD. 
THE TRUE “SCIENTIFIC FRONTIER” OF INDIA. By Jouy Stace, M.P. 
ENGLAND OR THE ADMIRALTY? By H. 0. ARNOLD-ForsTer. 


Third Edition, now ready at all Libraries, 


COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE: a Novel. 


By Lucas MALET, Author of “ Mrs. Lorimer: a Sketch in Black and White.” 
3 vols. 


“ A story which combines imagination, observation, and finish in a high degree.”’ 


Atheneum, 


“We cannot sons that this story will live amongst the great English fictions of aa 


je and novel.” 


‘The interest and its ly d tic." Morning Post. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


SUAKIN, 1885; being a Sketch of the Cam- 
paign of this year. By a Orricek who was there. [Next week. 


“A simple record of the y Meee which made up a war of peculiar privations and dangers, 
-due to the climate we toiled in foe we fought agamst. Every statement os may 
taken as fact, and the are those of one who took part in the 

PREFACE. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, large crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


AUTUMNAL LEAVES. By 


Author of “Our Woodland Trees” &c. With 12 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Wood Engravings. (Just ready. 


Crown 8vo. printed on hand-made paper. 
NUMANTIA : a Tragedy. By Micuret pr 


CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. Translated from the Spanish, with Introduction and 
Notes, by JAMES Y. Gisson, Translator of the “ Journey to Parnassus.” 
[Next week. 


Elzevir 8vo. choicely printed on hand-made paper, cloth extra, gilt top, 63. 


SCEPSIS SCIENTIFICA ; or, Confest Igno- 


rance, the way to Science; in an essay of the Vanity of Dogmatizing and | 
Confident Opinion. By JOSEPH GLANVILL, M.A. Edited, with an Tntredue- 
by Jonn OWEN. 
“ Few ‘s. I think, are more deserving of bein: ted than t 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH. of ENGLAND, and other 


Religious Communions. A Course of Lectures delivered at the Parish Church 
of Clapham. By Ropert Howanp, M.A. 


Demy 8vo. 3s, 


HAMLET, PRINCE of DENMARK. - The 


Text Revise. Lines pronounced Corrupt restored, and Mutilations before 
unsuspected emended, With Preface and Notes. By. MATTIAS MULL. 
“Tam delighted to have your edition of Hamlet, which has a deep ae 2 for me.” 
“ Mr. Mull’s Hamlet is full of a new interest. Some of ahammar are pote) 
Age. 


LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


MR. BERESFORD HOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 
Third Edition, with Preface, 1 vol. 6s. 
THE BRANDRETHS. By the Right —_ 
A. J. B, Beresrorp Hops, M.P., “ Strictly Tied 


From the TIMES. 


In “ The Brandreths” we have a sequel to Mr. Beetend “ee 
and we may add that it decided i mprorement “4 


rmer gras grasp on some of 
Tae in outline and maividuality, but he has secured t 
ii e Brandret 


investigating the innermost life, and e fe ait ore never- 
it 
tudes of parties with the knowledge and ticla + ofthe 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


| 


| CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


THE. FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For JULY. 
Edited by T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 


CoNTENTS : 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND IRELAND. 

VICTOR HUGO. By Henry 

THE WINE DUTIES. By F. G. WALro.et. 

TWO DAYS IN THE BRIXWORTH UNION. By Lorp STANLEY of ALDERLEY. 
ROMAN LIFE AND CHARACTER. By F. Marion CRawrorp. 
DANGERS OF MEDICAL SPECIALISM. By H. B. Donxix, M.D. 

MR. J. R. LOWELL. By H. D. TRAILL. 

PROFESSOR MIVART ON INSTINCT. By Groncr J. Romaygs, F.R.S. 
A JOKE OR A JOB? By A MEMBER OF CoNvocaTION. 

THE FUTURE OF SOUTH AFRICA. By FRepERIcC MACKARNESS. 
FLEEMING JENKIN—IN MEMORIAM. By Professor SipNEY COLVIN. 
THE RADICAL PROGRAMME.—VAI. Taxation and Finance. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


MODERN SCIENCE and MODERN 


THOUGHT. ByS. Laine, M.P. Demy 8vo. [This day. 


OUR SOUTH AFRICAN EMPIRE. By 


WILLIAM GRESWELL, M.A., F.R.C.I. 2 vols. crown 8yvo, [Next week, 


MILITARY BIOGRAPHIES. 


TURENNE. By H. M. Hozier. 


8vo. with Portrait p< numerous Maps, 4s. 


Large crown 
(Now ready. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BY OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


A WOMAN’S REPUTATION. By Oswatp 


Crawrcup, Author of “ The World We Live In.” 2 vols. 


BY M. W. BREW, 


| THE CHRONICLES of CASTLE CLOYNE ; 


or, of the Munster People. By M. W. 3 vols. 8vo. 
“One could hardly wish for a better Irish story, more t 


} more amusing, more 
redolent ort soil, than The Chronicles of Castle lovne. The of the native mani- 


| | from whom t! 


genuine Irish (character, provided the 


| 


| 


fest throughout in these pivots of Munster folk, of the heirs of the castle and their humble 

e scene rarely shifts, andamong whom the action varies from graye to 

gay, being never very startling, but invariably simple and affecting ..... There can be no doubt 

that me author is a pleasant romancer, who knows how to set down whai he has seen and 

heard, and who has ea rt to appreciate both the sad and the rf moods of humanity. It 

seems not that the appetite read: may keen again for we 
in a genuine 

aay the qualities which would be Soccmmery in any novelist who aspired to" sapoly the 


den A thenceum. 
“ There is agenuine tone in this well-written pone by ~ renders the author's ‘ Pictures of 


the Munster People ' deeply <Works of eenecece The s humour and pathos in sketches 
of the | ; Works of this By ‘the jute in* -4 on it in detail, 
are assur ng well received ntelligent portion ot novel-: public, 
already weary of mere sensational ro: —Morning Post. 


BY MISS GRANT. 


CARA ROMA. By M. M. Grant, Author of 


“The Sun Maid,” “ Artiste,” **One May Day,” 2 vols. 
“Miss Grant's =e work is a pretty love idyl, el th. the commonplace by a 
rtain grace of s' har he pages are fall of } betgnt d intelligent art gossip. Car Haring, 
the a is ac arming creation...... writer of this pleasant novel isevidently a lover 
f Italy, the singular charm of which i land she portrays with i elegance."’ 
lorning Post. 


BY C. H. EDEN. 


GEORGE DONNINGTON ; or, in the Bear’s 


Grip, By C.H.Eprn. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ Mr. Eden knows how to tell a story ; and his ‘George Donnington’ has 
direct connexion with the interest now ‘due to whatever concerns Rassia. ¢ 


| grevert not fall ¢ and well 
r. 's novel can: read wi an xeceding. teresting 
constructed narrative." —Graphic. ad 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


On Thursday next, duly 9, will be published, Second Edition, 
Revised, 8y ‘0. with Maps and Plans, 2is. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 
MUTINY, 


AND OF THE DISTURBANCES WHICH 
ACCOMPANIED IT AMONG THE 
CIVIL POPULATION. 
By T. R. E. HOLMES. 
“A narrative of thrilling interest."—Literary World. 
“ He has produced a series of most admirable portraits of the ing heroes.” 
‘This is Bistory in the true sense of the word........as interesting as itis 


Here is another book whieh I venture also to recommend to you,” 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


1 vol. 8vo. cloth, pp. 405, 5s. 6d. 
WALKERS ORIGINAL. Sixth Edition. _ Edited by Dr. 


F.R.S. This work has been d to the * Tatler.” and 
ped Gnade Ly It treats of the Arts of Dining, Travelling, and Stentelon High Health, ind on 
Religion, Morals, and Manners, and contains a Series of Essays, ba nquiry and Ex- 
peg | Bae on Dole-giving and Poor-Laws, and the means of im improving the of the 


London: HEXSRY RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW ‘WORKS OF FICTION, 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WOOING O’T.” 


A SECOND LIFE. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
Author of “Her Dearest Foe,” “Which Shall it Be?” &c. 
vols. 


* BY THE AUTHOR OF “A DRAWN GAME.” 


A COQUETTE’S CONQUEST. By Basn, 


Author of “ Love the Debt.” 3 vols, crown Svo. 


ACADEMY. 

The sister is undoubtedly the most powerful female portraiture we have keen 
since the “‘ Story of a Plain Woman.” She is by no means the silly, chattering, 
offensive wonster peculiar to society novels, but a very real, very a very 
likable person. The meeting of that body of very dry-nursing fathers is as fine as 
George Peliot's alehouse scenes., .-The book contains very many things both 
clever, sensible, fresh, entertaining, and instructive. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 
SECOND EDITION OF 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME: 


A Record. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


The situation which forms the basis of “Mrs. Keith’s pa pe 
startling and by no means the least — in modern fiction ; 
tion that conceived it falls little short of genins...... The dialogue 4 full of point 
and humour, and most charming where i a: are most slight, Vivid and 


delicate touches of local colour in the 
Just ready, 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE 


CHRISTOPHER ‘KIRKLAND. 
Mrs. LYNN LINTON, 


Author of “The True History of Joshua Davidson,” “ Patricia 
Kemball,” &c. 


LOUISA. By Mrs. Macquorp, Author of 


“Patty” &c. 3 vols. 


A GOOD HATER. By Sores. 
3 vols. 

ANTHONY FAIRFAX. By A New Wairer. 
3 vols. 

DOCTOR GRATTAN. By Wm. A. Hammonp. 
Price 6s. 


ESTHER. By Frances Snow Compton. 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
* PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Next week will be published, 


VICTOR HUGO: 


A Memoir and a Study. 
By JAMES CAPPON, M.A, 
1 vol. post 8vo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published. 
THE 


WATERS OF HERCULES. 


By E. D. GERARD, 
Author of “Reata,” “Beggar my Neighbour,” &c, 
3 vols. post Svo. 25s, 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


| 
t 


HESBS, MACMILLAN & LIST. 


DHE STORY of NUNCOMAR and the 


IMPEACHMENT of Sir ELIJAH IMPEY. By Sir James Frrzjames 
Srepuen, K.C.S.I., D.C.L., a Judge of the High Court of Justice, Queen's 
Bench Division. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 15s. 


NEW WORK BY MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


DISCOURSES in AMERICA. By Marruew 
POEMS. By Marrnew 3 vols. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d..each. Volume I., EARLY POEMS, NARRATIVE 
POEMS, AND SONNETS. Volume od LYRIC AND ELEGIAC POEMS. 
Volume IIL, DRAMATIC AND LATER POEMS. 


MALTHUS and his WORK. By James. 


Bonar, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


ON LIGHT. Being the Burnett Lectures. 
By GABRIEL M.A., P.RS., &e., Fellow of Pembroke 
b> and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the University, Cam- 

bridge. Crown 8vo, First Course, ON THE NATURE OF LIGHT.— 

Second Sam, ON LIGHT AS A MEANS OF INVESTIGATION. 


GREEK TEST. NT FOR SCHOOLS, 


TTHE NEW TESTAMENT in the ORIGINAL. 


GREEK. The Text Revised » Brooke Foss Westcotr, D.D., and 
Fenton Jonny Horr, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d.; 18mo, roan, 
red edges, 5s. 6d. i 


NEW LS. 
BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


ZOROASTER. 


' By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of “Mr, Isaacs,” “ Doctor Claudius,” “A Roman Singer,” &a 
2 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 
The TIMES says: 

The field of Mr. Marion Crawford's imagination appears to be unbounded..... 

“ Zoroaster” is a drama in the force of its st: uations, and in the poetry and dignity 
of its language, but its men and w..men are not men and women of the play, By 
the naturalness of their conversation and behaviour they seem to live and lay 
_ of "The human sympathy more than the same characters on a stage would 

story 


will be found no less interesting than Mr. Crawford "’s other 


The MORNING POST cays: 


The plot is full of human interest.......... This drama of ib Uetenin gditen, 
chastened by heroie thought, is the finest work that its author has yet produced. 


BY HENRY JAMES. 


STORIES REVIVEDin THREE VOLUMES. 

Dy Jaume, Aether of “The American,” “The Europeans,” &c. 

*,* The ay of the Stories contained in these volumes have not been pre- 
viously published in n England. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


THE WISE WOMEN of INVERNESS: 


Ly other Miscellanfes. By Author of “A 
Princess of Thule,” “ Madcap Violet,” &e, Crown 8vo. 


ATLAS of PRACTICAL ELEMENT- 


A ARY BIOLOGY. By G, B. Howes, Demonstrator of Biology, Normal. 
School of Science and Royal School of Mines, Lecturer in Comparative 
St. Ho-pital Medical School, London, With a Preface 

y Professor HUxLey, P.R.S. Medium 4to. lds. 


COMPARATIVE EMBRYOLOGY, a 


TREATISE on. By Francis M. BAtrour, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity 
College, and Professor of Animal Morphology in the e University. In 2 vols. 
Medium 8vo. Second Edition, reprinted without al from the First. 
Edition. Vol. I, 18s. Vol. Il. 21s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. COCIX. (for JULY), price 1s. Contains: 
Chapters X V1.—. Mrs. RITCHIE (Miss Thackeray 
MARLBOROUGH. ) 
INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION IN SCANDINAVIA. 
FROM MONTEVIDEO a PARAGUAY. H. (Conclusion,) 
A WALKING TOUR IN THE LANDES. 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH, 


ME. HENRY IRVING on “THE ART of 
ACTING.” See THB ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for 


JULY. 
Profusely Iustrated, price 6d. ; by post, 8d. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


j For JULY 1885, contains: 

1, EFLECTIONS, R. Taytor, from a Drawing Gxo. 

2. HE ART OF ACTING. ‘By arr Irvine. With Portrait of Mr. Henry 
Irving, engraved by O. Laco' 

3. RIMAGE OF THE T THAMES, Part I. By A. Hastiyes Warrs, 
With Ilustrations. 

4, JN THE LION'S DEN (concluded). By the Author of “ John Herring.” 


5. JN THE NEW FOREST. Part Il. By Mapet Coriixs, With Ilustra- 
6, THREE (to be continued), By WALTER CraNg. With Illus- 
7. A AFPAIR (to be contigued). By Conway (Author of 
8, i MEMORIAM: HUGH CONWAY. By J. Comyxs Carr. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDOR, a 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S LIST. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. For the Use| 


of Middle Forms of Schools. By F. York Powett, M.A., Senior 


Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and J. M. Mackay, M A., Professor 
of History at Liverpool College. In Two Parts, and also in 1 vol. 
with Maps and Plans, crown 8vo. 


Parr I.—From the EARLIEST TIMES to the DEATH of 
HENRY VII. By F. Powe M.A. 2s, 6d. 


* Part II.—From the DEATH of HENRY VII. to the PRESENT 
TIME. By J. M. Macxay, M.A. [Jn the press. 


LECTURES on GREEK PROSE. By Arrnur 
SwwewIck, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
and late Assistant Master at Rugby School. [Zn prepuration. 


THE MEDEA of EURIPIDES. Abridged and 
adapted for the Use of Schools. By Artruur Sipewick, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and late Assistant 

Master at Rugby School. Forming a volume of “ Scenes from Greek 
_ Plays—Rugby Edition.” Small 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


GREEK PASSAGES adapted for PRACTICE 
in UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Intended for the Use of Middle and 
Higher Forms of Schools, and for University and other Students. By 
F. D. Morice, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby School, and Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. [In preparation. 


A TEXT-BOOK of ELECTRICITY. For 
the Use of Schools. By L. Cumminc, M.A., Assistant Master at 


Rugby School. With numerous Illustrations. [Jn the press. 


A TEXT-BOOK of HEAT. For the Use of 
Schools. By L. Cummine, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby School. 
With numerous Illustrations. [Jn preparation. 


AN INTRODUCTION to EXPERIMENTAL 
' PHYSICS. By A. M. Worturxctoy, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Clifton College, Bristol. Crown 8vo. with 165 Lilustrations. 
[Nearly ready. 


ANIMAL BIOLOGY. An Elementary Text- 
Book. By C. Ltoryp Moreay, F.G.S., A.R.S.M., Professor of Geology 
and Animal Biology in University College, Bristol. [Zn preparation, 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES. With a Short 
Introduction. For Use in Middle Forms of Schools. Containing 
about 250 pieces. By A. C. Cuampneys, M.A., and G. W. RunpA.t, 
M.A., Assistant Masters at Marlborough College. Crown 8vo. 

[Nearly ready. 


EASY LATIN PROSE EXERCISES. Con- 
sisting of 100 Exercises composed of detached sentences, and 50 pieces 
of continuous narrative. By H. R. Heatwey, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Hillbrow School, Rugby. Crown 8vo. (Jn the press. 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN PROSE COM- 
POSITION BOOK. By F. T. Hoxpey, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Cargilfield Schvol, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. [Jn the press. 


GERMAN POETRY for SCHOOLS. Edited 
by C. W. Parry, M.A., and G. Giptey Ropryson, M.A., Assistant 
Masters at Charterhouse School. 16mo. [Jn the press. 


GERMAN PASSAGES for UNPREPARED 


TRANSLATION. Edited by A. R. Lecuner, Senior Master of 
Modern Languages, Modern School, Bedford. Crown 8vo. 
[Zn the press. 


A SUMMARY of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
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